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LEGAL EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1820-1860 


By FANNIE MEMORY FARMER 


The matter of getting a legal education in the years prior 
to the Civil War was not as difficult as it is today. That is, 
there was no requirement of any particular time of study; and 
there were no prerequisite courses. A young man could study 
alone for a few months and then try the bar examination; he 
could arrange to read law with some established practitioner ; he 
might prefer to attend one of the so-called law schools in North 
Carolina; or he might go out of his home state to one of the 
northern schools.'! Legal education was more practical and less 
theoretical than it is today. The student generally watched the 
lawyer perform the routine tasks in his office, went with him 
into the courtroom, and picked up bits of information from older 
men and from books which the teacher owned. Several of the 
lawers who formed or organized schools began putting the in- 
struction on a more systematic basis than had been the case at 
first, yet the law teacher continued to practice his profession 
first and to teach second. 

Law was a popular profession in the ante-bellum years. The 
editor of the North Carolina University Magazine wrote in 1857, 
“Law stands first in respectability in the eyes of the young man, 
and consequently the greater number must choose that... .”” 
A goodly number did choose the law: the 1850 census, the first 
to list the professions, gave the number of lawyers in North 
Carolina as 399. 8 The census of 1860 listed the number as 500.* 


1 After 1800 few men studied _ in England; acten that date, however, a goodly number 
of North Carolinians were admitted: to the English Inns of Court. See Joseph Gregoire: de 
Roulhac Hamilton, “Southern Members of the Inns of Court,” North Carolina Histerical 
Review, X (October, 1933), 274, 279. 

2 “Editorial Table,” North Carolina University Magazine, VII (November, 1857), 187. 

Seventh Census Pe the United States, ae, 318. 

* Eighth Census of the United States, 1360, 363. 


(271 J 
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While the law had a high standing in the eyes of the public, 
some young men had a difficult time in making up their minds 
to pursue such a vocation. Victor M. Murphey, son of Archibald 
D. Murphey, wrote to Thomas Ruffin in 1828 stating that he 
would rather be an able advocate than be a member of any 
other profession, because “the brightest ornaments of the Bar 
are the brightest ornaments of Human Nature.” But, he added, 
he sought a more lucrative profession than law; even though 
his father wanted him to become a lawyer, he believed his pros- 
pects in medicine were better. He wrote that “The study of 
Medicine is generally considered the dernier resort of all Block- 
heads”; nevertheless, he decided to be a doctor. 

William K. Ruffin, son of Judge Thomas Ruffin, in discussing 
a similar problem, wrote that medicine was distasteful to him; 
if a mistake should be made by a physician, he might easily 
“deprive a fellow-being of his existence.’”’ He did not think he 
was suited to law because he could not express himself easily; 
neither could he wrap himself around an abstruse point of law, 
nor did he believe he could “ever become skilled in the arts of 
chicanery.” Judge Ruffin evidently encouraged his son to pursue 
a legal career, for a few days later William wrote that he wished 
as much as his father did that he possessed the talents for the 
legal profession. He suggested the idea of reading law for a year 
or two in order to determine whether or not he was legally in- 
clined,* a plan which he carried out.’ 

After the decision to study law was made, a young man had to 
decide where he would study. The relatively few who decided 
to read law alone sometimes found the ordeal very trying. They 
had to use any books they could borrow or buy. They often 
had to work while they were studying; and, of course, this 
activity sometimes interfered with the legal studies. Edwin 
Godwin Reade, who began to read law by himself in 1833, was 
licensed to practice two years after he began his reading course.® 
William Garnett wrote to Thomas Ruffin in 1824 saying that he 
had been reading law by himself and was considering practicing 


1820) “6 Joseph. ant de Roulhac Hamilton, editor, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin (Raleigh, 
Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, t ees, 520-521. 
? Hemilton The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I 36-3 7. 
S Albert Coates, “A Century of Legal Goocation™ North Carolina Law Review, XXIV 
(June, 1946), 315. 
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in Virginia, but that the prospects were discouraging there. He 
wanted to know whether the opportunities were better in North 
Carolina than in Virginia.» Edward J. Warren taught school, 
studied law in his spare moments, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1848.!° George Vaughan Strong, born in 1827, was graduated 
from the University of North Carolina at the age of eighteen. 
He worked for a brief period, and finally moved to Goldsboro 
to become the owner and editor of the Goldsboro Telegraph. 
While editing the paper he studied law alone.’! The men who 
read law by themselves and who had to use the books they were 
able to borrow were under a handicap in that they could not 
select the books they would like to read, but had to use and study 
whatever was available for a short time. Those who worked and 
studied at the same time must have been extremely busy; most 
of them learned enough law to pass the bar examination within 
a two-year period. 

Though a moderate number of young men read law alone, 
most law students studied at one of the so-called law schools or 
under the tutelage of an experienced practitioner. Many of the 
best-known lawyers of North Carolina taught a few pupils as a 
side line to their primary vocation. The most successful of these 
teachers soon found themselves with so many pupils that they 
became conductors of schools. Thomas Ruffin was one of the 
few exceptions. 

The prospective pupil who wanted training under a prac- 
titioner had to make his own arrangements with some lawyer 
who he felt would undertake his legal education. The transac- 
tions between the two were often on a very personal basis. 
Captain Herndon Haralson wrote to Archibald D. Murphey in 
1820 asking that lawyer to help his son by allowing him to read 
in Murphey’s library or by giving him counsel.!? William H. 
Ruffin wrote to Thomas Ruffin telling him that his nephew, 
John Haywood, was going to Hillsboro to study either law or 
medicine. If he decided on law, the writer hoped that Thomas 
Ruffin would direct the boy; if he decided in favor of medicine, 


* Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I, 316-317. 

%” Lindsay C. hs oe a Beaufort County’s Contribution to a Notable Era of North Carolina 
(Washington, 1930), 

"Frank A. cont ag “Address by Hon. Frank A. Daniels on Presentation of a Portrait 
of the late George Vaughan Strong to the Supreme Court of North Carolina ... ,” 206 
North Carolina Supreme re Reports, 930-931. The North Carolina Supreme Court Reports 
are hereinafter cited as preceded by the number of the report. 

2 William Henry Hort odtien The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey (Raleigh, 1914), I, 176. 
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he wanted Ruffin to see that his nephew was placed with a 
certain doctor for the study of that profession.** The lawyer 
who engaged in teaching as an avocation was expected to be a 
friend in more ways than one! 


Kenneth Rayner wrote from Tarboro on April 27, 1830, asking 
if he could study law under Ruffin’s guidance. He said: 


You will recollect that during the session of the Legislature, 
my friend Louis D. Wilson spoke to you relative to your inten- 
tions with regard to taking law-students, and proposed to you 
my name as one wishing to pursue the study of law under your 
observation. He informed me that your reply was you were will- 
ing to take a few Law students, and I now repeat to you my 
wish to become your student. I have been reading with Mr. Lloyd 
about six months, and have nearly completed Blackstone and 
Cruise, and wishing to finish my studies with you, I request that 
you will immediately inform me by mail what may be your pres- 
ent intentions as to taking students, and whether or not you 
accede to my proposal of becoming one. You will also please in- 
form me upon what terms I can read with you, that I may make 
my arrangements for paying you in due time. 

Should you conclude to receive me, I expect to go up and com- 
mence some time in June. You will please inform me immediately 
what may be your conclusion with regard to my proposition, that 
I may take measures accordingly.™* 


Henry 8. Clark wrote to Ruffin that if he “could but have the 
benefit of your tuition and direction, it would afford [me], no 
inconsiderable degree of pleasure and satisfaction.” He asked 
that Ruffin tell him about boarding places with respectable 
families.** Robert W. Brown wrote in 1829 requesting that Ruf- 
fin take his son, John Potts Brown, as a pupil. He, too, inquired 
about board and asked if his son could live with Ruffin’s family.’® 
Occasionally a student did live with the lawyer’s family while he 
studied. For example, James C. Dobbin lived with Judge Robert 
Strange and his family during part of the time that he studied 
law under that gentleman." 


%3 Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I, 235. 

% Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 10. This letter was the beginning of a 
close friendship between Ruffin and Rayner. See footnote, Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas 
i, II, 10. John Hill Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584 to 1861 
(P os 1851), Il, 209, reveals that Rayner did study law, but the name of his instruc- 
tor not given. 

% Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I, 426-427. Clark did become a lawyer. See 
Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584 to 1851, II, 29. 

% Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 1, 475-476. In a postscript, Brown told 
Ruffin that he had a vessel just in from Liverpool and that he was sending an English 
cheese to him. 

17 James Banks, “A Biographical Sketch of the Late James C. Dobbin,” North Carolina 
University Magazine, IX (February, 1860), 322, 
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H. P. Poindexter inquired in January, 1832, if his nephew, 
Thomas L. Clingman, could begin studying law under Ruffin 
the next summer. He said that he was writing early so as to have 
time to apply elsewhere if Ruffin could not take the boy. In 
July the same man wrote saying that evidently Ruffin had not 
received his letter since he had had no reply. He reiterated his 
inquiry and said his nephew would like to begin in the fall.'® 
Ruffin either failed to reply to the letters or responded negative- 
ly, because Clingman studied law under William A. Graham of 
Hillsboro.!* 

In 1832 Giles Mebane wrote saying that he understood that 
Ruffin had all the students he could take, but he wondered if he 
could make an occasional visit to Ruffin’s library to get books 
and to be examined. But of course, since he preferred being 
under direct supervision, he applied to spend half of his time 
under Ruffin’s direction.2® Evidently Ruffin replied favorably 
because Mebane did receive his legal education under that noted 
lawyer.”4 

It is obvious that the arrangements which were made were 
adapted to individual needs. In studying under a practitioner, a 
student began when he wished, studied as little or as much as he 
pleased, and was more or less on his own so far as learning law 
was concerned. There were neither grades nor definite require- 
ments. The lawyer who engaged in teaching might be conscien- 
tious and try to educate his students to the best of his ability, 
or he might let them shift for themselves in any way that they 
could. The system was deficient in many ways, but no one can 
deny the fact that some of the best known lawyers in all of 
North Carolina’s history were produced by this method of in- 
struction. 

Nearly all of the leaders of the bar and bench were teachers 
of aspiring students of the law. The student in the private office 
received little formal instruction. He read his preceptor’s books, 
assisted in the office work, learned to prepare legal instruments, 
and became acquainted with the process of handling cases in 

% Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 55, 60. 
ry et, ~ ef Se fa 


General Thomas L. Clingman, The Trinity aes XII (March, 1899), 390. 
Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 60. 


% Samuel A’ Cour Ashe and others (eds.), Bio ot Riea! History of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro, 1906-1917), . 335, 
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their entirety. He learned how to gather evidence, investigate au- 
thorities, draw pleadings, try a case in court, and appeal his case, 
The law office and the courtroom gave him a practical educa- 
tion.2? The student in the law office was grounded in the actual 
practice of law during the early years of this period. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century the emphasis began to shift and 
the history of law and jurisprudence was presented to the pupils. 
During the early years, however, theory was not stressed; stu- 
dents read with experienced lawyers and acted as assistants 
throughout the period of training. The relationship more nearly 
resembled that of apprentice and master than pupil and teacher. 
Law students watched their teachers in court and then held moot 
courts for their own benefit. For example, in 1825 William A. 
Graham, while a student under Ruffin,”* wrote to his teacher 
who was away, saying that the law class had instituted a moot 
court, he believed before Ruffin went away. The meetings were 
held weekly ; and Graham thought that they would prove to be of 
value “if properly attended to.’’** 

George Sharswood, writing on legal ethics, stated as his thesis 
the necessity of frequent examinations by lawyers who undertook 
to do any teaching so that they might be able to ascertain the 
types of minds which the students had. Sharswood deemed it a 
great advantage to a young man to have a “judicious and ex- 
perienced friend . . .” watching his progress.*® The student was 
fortunate indeed if his teacher measured up to the principles as 
they were laid down by Sharswood. 

As has been indicated, Ruffin was one of the most popular 
of the office teachers, but David L. Swain, Robert Strange, 
William Gaston, David F. Caldwell, and Archibald D. Murphey 
were among the many lawyers who instructed students in their 
offices.2* Some of the latter became important leaders in law and 
statecraft in the state. 


23 Albert Coates, A Task of Legal Education in North Carolina (n. p., n. d.), 14. 

® Robert Digges Wimberly Connor and others, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient 
Commonwealth (Chicago, 1928), III, 534. 

% Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I, 331-332. 

% George Sharswood, An Essay on Professional Ethics (Philadelphia, 1884), 197-198. 

% For example, Caldwell taught Burton Craige. See Archibald Henderson, “Burton Craige 
Was Powerful Leader in Western North Carolina,” News and Observer, January 30, 1927. 
He also taught Burgess Sidney Gaither. Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of 
North Carolina, II, 94. James C. Dobbin studied under Robert ‘Strange. Banks, “A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Late James C. Dobbi n,” North Carolina University Magazine, Ix 
(February, 1860), 322. Nicholas Washington Woodfin was one of Swain’s pupils. Ashe and 
others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 481-482. William Gaston taught, 
among others, Thomas Sparrow, William Blount Rodman, Sr., William Waightstill Avery, 
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Representatives of the bench who taught included Judges 
Robert B. Gilliam, Thomas Settle,?7 John Hall** and Augustus 
Moore.” Not only judges, but lesser lights among the legal pro- 
fession engaged in teaching a pupil or two now and then. For 
example, Thomas N. Mann, a member of the Nash County bar, 
taught Bartholomew F. Moore ;*° Augustus Moore read law with 
Charles R. Kinney of Elizabeth City ;*! Louis D. Henry studied 
under Edward Graham of New Bern.*? These and numerous other 
lawyers helped educate young men for their profession. Without 
this private instruction, North Carolina would have been far 
poorer than it was in the number and quality of its lawyers. 
These men who allowed young students to use their libraries 
and to observe them in action as practicing lawyers rendered 
an important service to the state in the years when law schools 
were small and not firmly established. 

Not infrequently a student was fortunate enough to have a 
lawyer relative under whom he could study. Robert P. Dick read 
law under his father ;** Thomas Ruffin, Jr., studied under his 
father and under his brother William ;** Willie P. Mangum, Jr., 
began his studies with his father, but his father died and he had 


to complete them elsewhere ;** Rufus Barringer studied with his 
brother, D. M. Barringer, and later with Richmond M. Pearson 
at Richmond Hill.** Still others studied in offices outside of North 
Carolina. James Johnston Pettigrew read law in Baltimore and 
Charleston offices ;37 and Michael Hoke had part of his legal 
training in a Virginia office,** to mention but two examples. 





and Hamilton Chamberlain Jones. See Warren, Beaufort County’s Contribution to a Notable 
Era of North Carolina, 5; Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, 
Ill, 346-847, and VII, 9, 268. Willie P. Mangum, Jr., Peter Mallett Hale, and Sion Hart 
Rogers were taught by Judge George Edmund Badger. See Ashe and others (eds.), 
Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 259, and VIII, 186, 486. A few of Archibald 
Murphey’s outstanding pupils were Thomas Ruffin, Bartlett Yancey, James T. Morehead, 
and William J. Bingham. See William A. Graham, “Memorial of Hon. Archibald D. Murphey, 
Late a Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina,” in Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald 
Murphey, I, xxv. 

* Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 442-448, 109. 

*W. J. Peele (ed.), Lives of Distinguished North Carolinians (Raleigh, 1898), 306. 

® Pulaski Cowper, “‘Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the North Carolina Bar,” North 
Carolina University Magazine, XIV (April, 1895), 347-850. 

*® Peele (ed.), Lives of Distinguished North Carolinians, 378. 

"Cowper, “Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the North Carolina Bar,” North Carolina 
University Magazine, XIV (April, 1895), 347. 

* Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 1638. 

% Walter Clark, “History of the Superior and Supreme Courts of North Carolina,” The 
North Carolina Booklet, XVIII (October, 1918), 91. 

% Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 360. 

% Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 259. 

% Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 116. 

Peele (ed.), Lives of Distinguished North Carolinians, 415. 

% Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 309-310. 
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Study in a law office was far more haphazard than it was sys- 
tematic. The student picked up what law he could from being 
around the practicing attorney and reading his books. But when 
the lawyer went out on the circuit, the student was left to study 
alone—as little or as much as he wished. It soon became apparent 
that systematic instruction would be of greater advantage to a 
student than the scattered comments of a lawyer who was busy in 
court most of the time. The lawyer found that teaching was a 
good way both to supplement his income and, after retiring, 
to add to his savings.*® Several of the most successful teachers 
organized “schools” and put the instruction on a more satisfac- 
tory basis than it had been. Even so, teaching was often second- 
ary to practicing. John L. Bailey in 1845 gave notice to young 
men desiring to study law that he would instruct them “during 
the time he is not necessarily attending his Courts.’’*® William 
H. Battle arranged for David L. Swain to “attend” to his private 
school in Chapel Hill while he was on the circuits.*! 

The first school to be advertised in the newspapers of North 
Carolina was that of John Louis Taylor. Taylor had been teach- 
ing students for a number of years, but he did not formally open 
a school until 1822.4 He advertised: 


The Subscriber having lately, at the request of some of his old 
friends and pupils, undertaken the professional tuition of an 
additional number of Students, to whose improvement his con- 
stant residence at home enables him to pay more attention than 
heretofore, is encouraged to believe that his mode of instruction 
may be rendered more extensively useful by being made public. 

He is desirous of affording to the youth of the country an op- 
portunity of acquiring a scientific knowledge of their own Laws 
without the inconvenience and expense of seeking it in other 
States, and of assisting them in a course of studies which even 
to those who are not destined to the profession, is of great im- 
portance in the ordinary affairs of social life and seems necessary 
to the completion of an education adapted to the duties imposed 
by our free institutions.* 


This institution, located in Raleigh, was the first place for legal 
education in North Carolina which could be called a school.“ 


% Coates, A Task of Legal Education in North Carolina, 7 
pe Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, May 30, 1845. Hereinafter cited as Raleigh 
'e 
a Raleigh Register, July 7, 1843. 
#2 Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante- bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1987), 288. 
# Raleigh Register, February 15, 1822. 
“ Charles’ L. Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies: 1790-1840 (Raleigh, 1915), xliv. 
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Taylor himself was the first Chief Justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court after its reorganization in 1818; he had studied 
law alone but had made such remarkable progress that he was 
licensed before coming of age.*® Taylor taught throughout the 
1820’s ;*° one of his most noted pupils was David L. Swain.* 

One of the outstanding early schools was conducted by Leonard 
Henderson. In 1826 Henderson inserted a notice in the Raleigh 
Register that he had four offices for law students and would 
have a fifth ready in a short time.*® For several years he ad- 
vertised his school, which was located near Williamsboro.*® From 
1820 to 1828 Henderson was teaching law, first in his office, 
then in his school.*® William Horn Battle and Richmond M. Pear- 
son, both of whom were destined to become well-known law 
teachers, were pupils of this early scholar.™ 

Richard T. Brumby, who was unable to attend court because 
of feeble health, decided to start a school in Lincoln County. 
Little is known about this man. From contemporary newspapers 
one learns that he and his brother comprised the faculty of his 
school; they had a large house and erected cabins which were 
comfortable, though small; the curriculum included Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. Brumby advertised that he had one law stu- 
dent but that he wanted more. He felt that he could devote more 
time to the school than could most instructors and that students 
would be able to proceed with greater ease than under most 
lawyers, for “it is a notorious fact, that practicing lawyers have 
neither time nor inclination to direct the studies of their stu- 
dents, and that they do not examine them as often as once a 
month. Under such circumstances, a young man must pursue his 
studies to great disadvantage. .. .” As to his qualifications, 
Brumby referred to “Judge Badger of Raleigh” and to “Major 
Henderson of Lincolnton.” The notice appeared in the Raleigh 


“Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 403. 

“Taylor died in 1829. One of his pupils, John Hill Wheeler, was licensed in 1827. See 
Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 406, and VII, 473. 

“ Zebulon Baird Vance, “The Life and Character of Hon. David L. Swain,” North Carolina 
University Magazine, I (May, 1878), 76. 

“Raleigh Register, March 3, 1826. 

“See Raleigh Register, March 2, 1827, and March 4 and June 10, 1828. 

® Archibald Henderson, North Carolina, The Old North State and the New (Chicago, 
1941), Ii, 648. See Marshall De Lancey Haywood, “The Officers of the Court, 1819-1919,” 
176 N. C, 800. Haywood says that William Robards of Williamsborough was associated with 
Henderson in conducting his school. None of Henderson’s newspaper notices mention Robards, 
and no other information could be located as to the correctness of this assertion. 


"Walter Clark, “The Supreme Court of North Carolina,” The Green Bag, IV (October, 
1892), 468-464. 
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Register in December, 1829, and January and February, 1830." 

Archibald D. Murphey, noted for his work in the field of edu- 
cation, was one of the most popular lawyers under whom a 
young man could study. His first notice of an organized school, 
which appeared a few months before his death, stated that he 
had settled in Hillsboro and would receive a few law students.™ 
When one remembers how many matters of public concern in- 
terested Murphey, one may doubt that his law students received 
much attention! 

John L. Bailey, a law teacher from 1835 to 1861, instructed 
students in his office in Elizabeth City before he opened a law 
school.*> From Elizabeth City he moved to Hillsboro;*® and in 
May, 1845, he announced that he would open a law school the 
first of July.°7 He and Frederick Nash, justice of the state Su- 
preme Court, later combined forces and conducted a law school. 
They were evidently great believers in advertising; their notice 
appeared in one of the newspapers of Raleigh at the beginning 
of every session for several years.®® In 1851 they wrote that 
young men would profit by being in Hillsboro at the beginning 
of the session so that classes could be formed. They insisted that 
promptness would be of benefit to the teachers and to the pupils.” 
One of the instructors would be there nearly all the year and 
part of the time both would be in attendance.® After Nash’s 
death, Bailey moved in 1859 to his farm in Black Mountain," 
where he and his son, William H. Bailey, conducted a school. 
A notice in the Raleigh Register said that they proposed to open 
a school in Buncombe County, on the north fork of the Swan- 


52 Raleigh Register, December 14, 1829-February 22, 1830. 

58 Star and North Carolina State Gazette (Raleigh), December 16, 1831. This school was 
of short duration because of Murphey’s death in February, 1832. See William A. Graham, 
“Memoir of Hon. Archibald D. Murphey, Late 4 Judge of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina,” The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, I, xxxiv. 

& Henderson, North Carolina, The Old North State and the New, Ul, 
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nanoa River, to begin on March 1, 1859.® This school continued 
until it was interrupted by the Civil War; Bailey taught again 
after the war, however. 

Frederick Nash® was also an experienced teacher when he and 
Bailey opened their school. Nash and Hugh Waddell had an- 
nounced that they would open a school in Hillsboro on January 
1, 1842. They said that they deemed it “unnecessary to allude 
to the advantages to be derived from pursuing such studies in 
the seclusion of a quiet Village, nor to those benefits which 
spring from the association of minds engaged in the same pur- 
suits.”” Their announcement stated that they would not open the 
school unless as many as eight students entered. 

Richmond M. Pearson and William Horn Battle were the two 
outstanding teachers of law during the years under consideration. 
Pearson’s school at Mocksville opened soon after he was elected 
a judge of the superior court in 1836.°° He later moved the school 
to Richmond Hill, where it was in operation until the 1870’s.* 
» The classes were conducted in a secluded spot a few miles from 
Rockford; the nearest railroad was in High Point, forty miles 
away.” Francis D. Koonce, writing to Thomas Ruffin, said that 
he had been studying under Pearson for one session but he could 
not find board and lodging for the next term. He had applied 
at Chapel Hill also, but he had not been able to secure accommoda- 
tions. Having been unsuccessful in gaining living quarters at an 
institution, he applied to Ruffin, saying that he did not see any 
reason why Ruffin should mind one student. He referred Ruffin 
to “Judge P. with whom I have honor to be acquainted and upon 
the most friendly terms.’’”° 

The first law school to be affiliated with an institution was 
that of Judge William Horn Battle in Chapel Hill. Battle and 
James Iredell had taught in Raleigh in 1841.7! They had stated in 
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the Raleigh paper that they would open a law school on June 1, 
1841, if as many as eight students enrolled.** Battle moved to 
Chapel Hill in 1848, and began teaching law in his office, a two- 
room building in his yard.™* This school was scheduled to begin 

son July 15, 1843; and the newspaper notice proclaimed its loca- 
tion “fat the University.”™* Not until 1845 did Battle become 
professor of law at North Carolina’s institution of higher learn- 
ing. 

The idea of a law school at the University of the state was 
not new. At the commencement of 1824 James W. Bryan had 
spoken on the question of whether or not a professorship of law 
should be established,*® and soon thereafter a law club was or- 
ganized.”* Beginning in 1837 a course in national and constitu- 
tional law was offered to students in the second session of their 
senior year. David L. Swain taught the course, which was given 
even after the establishment of the law department. In 1845 the 
University of North Carolina catalogue contained the following 
statement: 


A department for the study of municipal law has been recently 
established and placed under the charge of the Professor of Law. 
This department contains two Classes, of which, the first, called 
the Independent Class, will consist of such Students of Law as 
have no connexion with any of the College Classes; and the sec- 
ond, called the College Class, will consist of such irregular mem- 
bers of College as, with the permission of the Faculty, may be 
desirous of joining it. 


The catalogue advised that the complete course for the Independ- 
ent Class was two years; that for the College Class, two and a 
half years. The degree of bachelor of law was conferred on stu- 
dents who had completed the course of studies and who “by their 
proficiency may be deemed to be entitled to it.” 

In 1854 Samuel F. Phillips joined Battle as assistant professor 
of law."* During his five-year tenure,”® Phillips took Battle’s 
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place when he had to be at court.*® Both men were well qualified 
to teach law, Battle having studied law for three years before 
applying for admission to the bar at a time when no particular 
time of study was required by the Supreme Court,* and Phillips 
having been one of Battle’s pupils.*! Battle had studied under 
Leonard Henderson, he had had practical experience at the bar 
and on the bench,* and he had served as reporter of the Supreme 
Court decisions. In 1840 he had been elected a judge of the 
superior court, and had later served on the Supreme Court 
bench.* Phillips, at the time of his appointment to the faculty 
of the University, was a practicing lawyer in Chapel Hill.** He 
had had teaching experience, though not in law, in the years 1845 
through 1848 when he taught a small class of boys who were 
preparing for college.** There is the possibility that he had assist- 
ed Battle before he was officially made a faculty member, 
though there is no record of this.* 

Several students in the University school were from states 
other than North Carolina. Virginia, Mississippi,*’7 Alabama,** 
California,*® Tennessee, Texas,®® and Kentucky® had representa- 
tives in the independent and college classes. The number of stu- 
dents at the Chapel Hill school in this period was not large. The 
1847-1848 catalogue listed eleven; that for 1854-1855, twelve.*? 

The law schools in North Carolina were conducted with the 
same inefficient methods as those used in law office teaching. 
The studies were molded on much the same pattern as that used 
in private offices. Learning law was more a practical matter 
than a theoretical one. The teachers, unless they were retired, 
continued to practice law as their prime purpose in life, teaching 
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on the side. However, the instructors, for the most part, were 
well qualified to present the law to their pupils. They had had 
experience in actual practice and though they had not all had 
the highest type of legal training, they did know how to teach 
a young man the basic principles of law and the way to begin and 
build a practice. The early schools had many defects. Books were 
not always available in sufficient quantities, the instructors 
were away a large portion of the time, and the terms began at 
irregular intervals; but the fact remains that the early law 
schools produced great lawyers. 

Though North Carolina could boast of several private law 
schools and a Jaw school as a part of its state university, not all 
North Carolina law students studied in the state. From 1820 
until the school closed in 1832, seven North Carolina law stu- 
dents studied at Litchfield Law School in Connecticut.” This 
school was one of the best in the country; the complete course 
lasted fourteen months, eight in the first year and six in the sec- 
ond.* Transylvania University in Lexington, Kentucky, which 
advertised its law department in the Raleigh Register, offered 
lectures for four months, with examinations and lectures in each 
class daily, and weekly moot courts.®* Harvard University ad- 
vertised several times in the 1840’s and 1850’s. That institution 
stated that it gave a complete legal education for gentlemen in- 
tending to practice in any state. Its library contained books which 
enabled students to study their local law and procedure. Two 
moot courts were held weekly, and after the arguments one of 
the instructors delivered an opinion. The LL.B. degree was 
awarded to students who studied for three terms and to at- 
torneys who, having been admitted to the bar in a state where 
at least one year’s study was required, had studied two terms at 
Harvard. Students could enter at any stage of their professional 
studies, at the beginning of either term, or in the middle or any 
other part of the term.®** The Richmond Law School, which also 
advertised in Raleigh, stressed the fact that the “instruction of 
the School will be modified to accommodate Students from other 
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States.’’*? Other distant law schools attended by North Carolina 
students included Yale®* and the University of Virginia.®® The 
out-of-state institutions emphasized again and again in their 
advertisements that they were adapted to train lawyers for prac- 
tice in states other than the ones in which they were situated. 
Most of these schools, especially Harvard and Yale, had reputa- 
tions which surpassed those of the North Carolina schools, and 
a few students attended out-of-state institutions because of this 
fact. 

A large majority of those studying for the legal profession, 
however, remained in their own state to study law. The value of 
learning the law of one’s native state was a factor to be con- 
sidered. Kemp Plummer Battle consulted his father about going 
to Harvard for a year, but was advised to remain at home and 
diligently study North Carolina cases.’ He felt that more North 
Carolina law could be learned at home than elsewhere, despite 
the insistence of out-of-state institutions that they could teach 
the law of any state. 

The expenses of a legal education varied from school to school. 
Richard T. Brumby charged $100 a year for instruction, the use 
of a law library, board, washing, and candles, with a requirement 
that $25 be paid in advance.'®' Henderson charged $225 a year 
for instruction and board, “exclusive of washing and can- 
dles....”1°2 No advance payment was required.'® Nash and Wad- 
dell stated that the “usual fees for instruction will be required and 
that for preparing a Student to obtain a County Court license 
[fees?] will be demanded whether he remain long enough for 
that purpose or not.”?% At the Bailey and Nash school tuition 
was $100 for “the whole course of legal instruction. .. .’’2% 
Iredell and Battle charged $100 per annum, or $10 per month 
for any period shorter than a year. This sum included the cost 
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of instruction and the use of law libraries which the two gentle- 
men owned.’ The cost at Battle’s school for 1843 was $100 for 
a course of twelve months or more. The rate of $10 a month was 
charged for any period of time shorter than the full term. Battle 
added that no “extra charge will be made for those who may 
attend his instructions after completing a regular course.’ 
At the University the students in the Independent Class paid 
the professor $50 per session for the first two sessions and $25 
per session thereafter. Members of the College Class paid $25. 
The catalogue stated that the professor would give extra in- 
struction to the students during vacation, if they wished it, for 
no extra charge. It would be interesting to know how many stu- 
dents took advantage of this offer! The professor of law received 
no salary from the University.!®* A few years after the organiza- 
tion of the school, the College Class tuition was raised to $35 
per session; however, a student who entered and paid $100 was 
entitled to attend without further charge.’® The University law 
school was not very different from a private school; the professor 
practiced law for a living and merely supplemented his income 
with student fees.""° To study law in the northern colleges was 
more expensive than studying at home. Harvard charged $299 
to $420 for tuition, room, board, fuel, and laundry; in fact, 
everything “exclusive of clothes and what is termed pocket 
money.””!4 

It is readily noted that the tuition and other expenses were 
not uniform, but varied with the individuals who operated the 
schools. When it is remembered that rarely did a student study 
law more than two years, the fees seem reasonable. 

Nearly all law students lived in private homes. John Louis 
Taylor’s notice said that board could be obtained within a few 
hundred yards of his office for $108 a year. It could be obtained 
at a house more distant from the school for $132; however, at 
the latter house none but law students would be received.'!? Nash 
and Bailey said that board could be had at the homes of good 
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families in the neighborhood and in town upon reasonable 
terms.'!* The catalogues of the University listed the names of 
the students, their home towns, and their rooming places in 
Chapel Hill; a majority of them were listed as living at “Miss 
Hillyard’s.” Others had rooms at the homes of various towns- 
people.'"* The law students were under no University regula- 
tions, for the catalogue stated that the “Professor of Law and the 
members of the Independent Class will not be subject to any of 
the ordinary College regulations.’ 

In the years from 1820 through 1860 no particular amount of 
time was required to be spent in pre-law study before one could 
gain admission to a law office or to a school to study for the 
legal profession. Some students had almost no education before 
beginning the study of law; others were graduates of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina or other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. For example, David M. Furches was educated at Union 
Academy before he studied law ;'!* Nicholas Washington Woodfin 
attended neighborhood schools, and then he and his brother, 
Henry Grady Woodfin, were instructed in the classics by a 
lawyer preparatory to legal training ;'!7 Frederick Phillips, Wil- 
liam Laurence Saunders, William Waightstill Avery, Peter Mal- 
lett Hale, John Wheeler Moore, Robert P. Dick, and Thomas 
Settle were among numerous graduates of the University who 
studied law after receiving their degrees;''® Michael Hoke was 
educated at a military academy in Connecticut; Calvin Graves 
and John H. Dillard had had some college training; however, 
they had not graduated from an institution when they began 
their legal studies ;"!® Louis D. Henry and Frederick Nash were 
Princeton graduates.!° 
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From the preceding examples one realizes that the amount and 
type of pre-law training which the lawyers of the nineteenth 
century received differed widely. Some were university gradu- 
ates; some, military academy graduates; many, graduates of no 
school. Anyone with a desire to study law, an average amount of 
intelligence, and a willingness to work could usually learn enough 
law within a year or two to pass the bar examination. Such a 
person did not have to attend a college or preparatory school for 
any definite length of time. Whenever he felt that he could com- 
prehend the law, a young man could begin the study for his 
chosen profession. 

Not only was no particular length of time for study required, 
but there were no prerequisite courses. The notices of law schools 
did not mention any requirements for admission; the University 
catalogue contained no requirements for students desiring to 
enter the law department.'*! Students who decided to enter Har- 
vard had to meet its admission requirements which consisted of 
testimonials of good moral character and a bond with a Massa- 
chusetts surety or a deposit with the University to insure pay- 
ment.'”* It is obvious that any pre-legal program, such as exists 
today, was uncommon if not unknown. Anyone who felt that he 
could learn enough law to pass the bar examination could study 
and eventually become a member of the legal profession. 

After the student entered a law school, he did not find the 
instruction radically different from what he would have found 
in a law office. Taylor offered frequent examinations and con- 
versations on legal and literary topics, the use of an extensive law 
library, and practice in drawing pleadings. He advertised that 
he would lecture on the common and statute law of the state and 
show how the common law had been modified in North Caro- 
lina.1*3 Leonard Henderson did not give formal lectures, but 
he did explain the law when requested to do so. He conducted 
frequent examinations, and held conversations “‘on law and topics 
connected therewith occasionally, most usually at table after 
meals.” In a later notice he said that he would “indulge in and 
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invite free discussion and interchange of opinion upon legal 
subjects.’!** One of his students wrote: 


To the students who attended the law school which he estab- 
lished after he became a Judge of the supreme court, he was al- 
ways kind, accessible and communicative. He did not deliver 
regular lectures, nor appoint stated hours for recitation, but 
directed the studies of his pupils, urged them to apply to him 
at all times for a solution of their difficulties, and was never bet- 
ter satisfied with them than when, by their frequent application 
to him for assistance, they showed that they were studying with 
diligence and attention.'*® 


Brumby did not deliver formal lectures; he proposed to point 
out the passages which should be read, examine the young men 
frequently, and converse with them on changes made in the com- 
mon law by the North Carolina constitution, statutes, and Su- 
preme Court decisions. His library contained a good selection of 
elementary law books, which he offered as an inducement to 
prospective students.'*° John L. Bailey, in his lectures, clearly 
enunciated legal principles. He had reverence for the law and 
contempt for the pettifogging lawyer.'*’ Battle and Iredell an- 
nounced the “most approved course of Studies . . . and oral and 
written instruction . . . showing the alteration of the Law as 
laid down by Blackstone. . . . The Students will be required to 
undergo frequent and stated examinations. .. .”'** Nash and 
Waddell gave monthly examinations and written or oral in- 
structions when needed.'”® 

It is evident that the schools were run according to the same 
general pattern. The lack of formality is particularly striking. 
The student had to learn on his own, with the aid of a few scat- 
tered comments by his tutor; but he had to undergo frequent 
examinations. The system seems a bit amazing to a student of 
today, who relies to a large extent on the lectures of the professor 
and hopes that the examinations will be few and far between. 

Pearson’s and Battle’s were the most successful of all of the 
schools of this period. Between them there was sharp, but whole- 
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some, competition. Both sought to lay deep foundations; the 
students were encouraged to read, think, discuss, and digest the 
law.'°° Judge Pearson lectured for a two-hour period about twice 
a week.'*! He never wrote his lectures, which varied little from 
year to year, but they were preserved by his students. Pearson’s 
idea was that a student should try to master each great subject 
of law by looking at it from various points of view. His aim 
was to train his students to be able to meet any question, no 
matter how suddenly it arose.'*? Pearson’s was a popular and 
profitable private school; he taught over 1,000 students during 
the years that he conducted classes.’** Pearson would discuss a 
legal topic on any occasion; he would talk law “at the table, on 
the path in the woods as they went to a neighbor’s house, at the 
fishing place on the river, and in the Summer afternoon as they 
sat beneath the shades of the old oaks on the hill or down by the 
spring.’’!*4 

Lectures were held at more regular times at the University 
than in the private schools. The Independent Class had recita- 
tions three times each week. The College Class met only once 
a week, and the classes were arranged so as not to interfere with 
any of the ordinary college studies.'** Battle had to be away about 
half of the time; in his absence, Phillips took charge. The pro- 
fessor asked questions on the prescribed subjects in the text- 
books, and gave lectures on the common law, with reference to 
legislative and judicial modifications. Questions and answers 
proved to be more efficacious than lectures in that the students 
who had been trained under the former method were the most 
successful on the bar examination.'*¢ 

Moot courts were sometimes held as part of the educational 
program. The University catalogue stated: 


A Moot Court will be held occasionally by the Professor for 
the discussion by the Students, of such legal questions as he may 
propose. The Students will also be required from time to time to 
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draw pleadings and other legal instruments and be instructed in 
the practice of the Courts.'** 


Though moot courts were offered, they were not held often.'** 
In Hillsboro, Nash and Waddell planned to teach the practice 
in the state courts by the use of moot courts.'*® Nash and Bailey, 
in their notice on December 31, 1851, announced that a “Moot- 
Court will be holden once in each week.”’!*° In Raleigh Battle and 
Iredell stated that “‘when they [the students] shall have become 
sufficiently advanced, it is proposed that they shall have a Moot 
Court, where they may argue legal questions, and be made ac- 
quainted with the forms of Pleading and Practice in the Courts 
of this State.’’™ 

No matter where a boy studied law, he read Blackstone, Kent, 
Cruise, Chitty and “old treatises which in the quaint and curious 
language of earlier times taxed . .. [his] intellectual ca- 
pacity. ...”!4* In 1822 Chief Justice Taylor inserted the following 
statement in the Raleigh Register: 


It is recommended to Students of more than six months standing 
to furnish themselves with a set of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
for the purpose of making such annotations, indicative of the 
alteration of the Law, as may be suggested in lecturing, or in 
conversation on legal topics, and will be permanently useful 
to them.'*8 


In the early nineteenth century no published curriculum for 
a law school in North Carolina was in existence. John B. White, 
writing to Thomas Ruffin in 1842, said that students often asked 
him what to read in preparation for the legal profession. He 
sometimes referred them to the printed courses at New Haven 
and Cambridge, but he felt that those were more extensive than 
was necessary tor county court practice in North Carolina.’ 

The first published curriculum for a law school in North Caro- 
lina was that of the University law department in 1845.'*®° The 
catalogue provided that “Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Com- 
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© Raleigh Register, December 31, 1851. 

“1 Raleigh Register, April 6, 1841. 

142 “Legal Education,” North Carolina Journal of Law, I (May, 1904), 222. 

8 Raleigh Register, August 2. 1822. 

“4 Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, II, 210-211. 

“5 Albert Coates, “‘The Task of Legal Education in the South,” American Bar Association 
Journal, XVI (July, 1980), 464. 
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mentaries, Stephen on Pleading, Chitty on Pleading, Greenleaf 
on Evidence, Chitty on Contracts, Cruise’s Digest of Real Prop- 
erty, and Williams on Executors, together with Lectures...” on 
state laws, and the Supreme Court decisions would be studied.'** 
In 1854 the curriculum was changed so as to include Fearne on 
Remainders, Iredell on Executors, Smith on Contracts, Selwyn’s 
Nisi Prius, Adams’ Doctrine of Equity, plus Blackstone, Cruise, 


Stephen, Chitty’s Pleading, and Greenleaf from the original 
course.'47 

The first time the Supreme Court—this body gave the bar 
examination—set up any requirements as to courses was in 1849. 
The court issued a general order at the December term, which 
reads: 


The Judges of the Supreme Court will hereafter require that 
applicants for license shall have gone through the following 
courses of reading: 


FOR THE COUNTY COURTS. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4 vols.—2d volume particularly. 
Coke on Littleton, or Cruise’s Digest. 
Fearne on Remainder and Executory Devises. 
Saunders on Uses and Trusts. 
Roper on Legacies, or Toller on Executors. 
Revised Statutes, chapter 37, Deeds and Conveyances; 38, 
Descents; 121, Widows; 122, Wills and Testaments. 


FOR THE SUPERIOR COURTS. 
Third book of Blackstone. 
First volume of Chitty’s Pleadings. 
Stephen on Pleading. 
Fonblanque’s Equity. 
Newland or Powell on Contracts. 
Mitford or Cooper, Equity Pleading. 
Fourth book of Blackstone. 
First volume Phillips, or Starkie on Evidence. 
Revised Statutes, chapter 31, Courts, County and Superior; 
34, Crimes and Punishments; 63, Lands of Deceased Debtors. 
Selwyn’s Nisi Prius.1*8 


In 1850 the court made a change in its order from Fonblanque 
to Adams’ Equity for students studying for a superior court 
license.'** 


146 Catalogue of the University of North Carolina, 1845-1846, 16. 
147 Catalogue of the University of North Carolina, 1854-1855, 36. 
148 “General Order at December Term, 1849,”" 32 N. C. 437 (1849). 
149 “General Order,” 38 N. C. 452 (1850). 
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The Supreme Court study was directed to real estate law in 
the preparation for a county court license, because land titles 
had not been settled and much litigation involved real property. 
The action of ejectment, in which a knowledge of real estate law 
was vital, was begun in the county courts.'*° 

The North Carolina legislature left the prescription of courses 
and the time of study to the courts. Even after the Supreme 
Court laid down its regulations, the students studied without 
much supervision; and they continued to read the standard and 
well-known legal texts. From 1819 to 1869 the bar examination 
was given in two parts, with the requirement that a year elapse 
between the granting of the county court and superior court 
licenses.'*! At no time during this early period was much stress 
placed on particular courses. The students strove to learn enough 
law and to express themselves fluently enough in legal language 
to convince the judges of the Supreme Court that they were 
qualified to practice law. 

If letters written by the industrious young men can be taken 
at face value, law students devoted long hours to the study of 
the standard texts. Thomas Ruffin, Jr., wrote to his father in 1846 
that he had finished reading the second volume of Blackstone 
for the tenth time. He said he had expected to make a great show 
on an examination given by his brother William but that he had 
soon become convinced that he had not proceeded far. He added 
that he had considered joining an expedition to Oregon, but, not 
being sure his father would approve, he had begun reading the 
third volume of Blackstone.'*? James M. Williamson, in a letter 
to Ruffin, stated that he had waded through most of Coke on 
Littleton for the second time. Such a mass of learning was con- 
tained in the books that he did not believe he would ever master 
it, but he expected the third reading to be especially profitable.'™ 
In 1831 William K. Ruffin wrote that his progress in Blackstone 
had been so slow that he was discouraged; after he had read an 


1 See “The North Carolina Bar,”’ North Carolina Journal of Law, I (January, 1904), 2. 

“1 Chief Justice Walter Clark, in giving the history of these requirements, in Jn re Appli- 
cants for License, 148 N.C. 19 (1906), stated that from 1819 to 1869 two years were required 
to be spent in study. This dictum is misleading. The court required a period of a year to 
elapse between the granting of the county court license and the superior court license; 
there was, however, neither rule nor law which said that a student should spend a year in 
study before applying for a county court license, or that he should spend the intervening 
year in study. See Albert Coates, “Standards of the Bar,’ North Carolina Law Review, VI 
(December, 1927), 39, discussing educational requirements of this period. 

182 Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 239-240. 

8 Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 114-115. 
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hour, a short conversation on trivial matters would wipe legal 
principles out of his mind. A few days later he wrote that he 
had forgotten so much of the material he had been over that he 
shuddered when he thought of plodding through the volumes 
ahead of him. He planned to go over Blackstone again, and 
“perhaps I may then request the favour of some explanations 
upon parts that I do not thoroughly comprehend.”!™* 

Kemp P. Battle, who studied law while he was a tutor of 
mathematics at the University of North Carolina, reported that 
he knew second Blackstone so well that he could give every 
principle in the book in the order of its occurrence.’™ 

The North Carolina University Magazine, commenting on the 
resignation of one of its editors, said: 


Our very pleasant and highly useful associate, Mr. WM. 
HENRY SPENCER of Hyde, has, of necessity, resigned to his 
class-mates his trust as an Editor of the University Magazine. 
Having entered one of Judge Battle’s Law classes, he thought he 
could not, in justice to himself, to his class in the University and 
in the Law, and especially to the study of this science, which is 
a jealous one, remain longer in the corps. However much we re- 
gret his resignation, we know his reason to be a good one; for 


the Law is a science which exercises the highest powers of mind, 
and which, as Mr. Justice Blackstone has said, “employs in its 
theory the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice 
the cardinal virtues of the heart,” and hence, should have the 
student’s undivided attention. SPENCER, we bid you God-speed 
in your undertaking.'** 


To get the most from his studies, a law student had to borrow 
or buy books to read. For those who could afford to buy them, 
books were easily accessible. Turner and Hughes of Raleigh 
frequently advertised a large number of law books in their store. 
In 1838 they advertised that they had never “had it in their 
power to offer to the public so complete a LAW LIBRARY as 
they ...” had at that time.’*’ Joseph Gales and Son were frequent 
advertisers of legal treatises.'** Now and then the library of a 
deceased lawyer would be sold by the executor or administrator 
of his estate. For example, James F. Taylor’s estate contained 


186 “Editorial Table,”” North Carolina University Magazine, II (November, 1853), 449-450. 
i Raleigh Register, April 30, 1838. 

158 See Raleigh Register, January 2, 1824; July 26, 1830; —_ 9, 1833. 

154 Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 11, 36-37; 40-41 

15 Battle, Memories of an Old-Time Tar Heel, 81. 
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a good collection of law books. The administrator’s notice re- 
quested friends of the deceased to return any borrowed books 
without delay.'®® Gavin Hogg, who because of ill health had had 
to give up the practice of law, offered over 400 books at a fifteen 
per cent discount under an evaluation of Turner and Hughes or 
any other bookseller. He announced that if the entire library 
was not sold at private sale, a public auction would be held on 
November 4, 1834.1 

Bailey and Nash had textbooks at their school. The students 
could buy them for prices charged by E. J. Hale and Son of 
Fayetteville.’™ 

For students who were having a difficult time remembering 
the details of Blackstone, Turner and Hughes offered the “Tree 
of Legal Knowledge,” designed to assist young men in the study 
of law. The student without this aid would “always grope in 
the dark, and ultimately find his labors wseless.’’ The purpose 
of the work was to impress on the mind the divisions and sub- 
divisions of Blackstone. According to the advertisement the de- 
scription of the contents was inadequate to convey any just con- 
ception of the work. The “Tree of Legal Knowledge” was pre- 
pared by a gentleman of the North Carolina bar. The subscribers 
had incurred great expense in procuring the engravings; and, 
with reluctance, they “send forth a Subscription paper—but in 
the present instance, it is unavoidable-—The expense, already 
incurred, renders it necessary that only so many copies should 
be struck off as may be called for by Subscribers.” A copy on 
rollers, like a large map, cost $8.00; a copy similar to an atlas, 
$6.00; on sheets, consisting of seven plates, $5.00. The publica- 
tion would also be useful to the practitioner “in consolidating his 
learning and forming an instructive and ornamental appendage 
to an Office.’’!®2 

A few weeks after the advertisement first appeared, the Ral- 
eigh Register carried testimonials concerning the “Tree of Legal 
Knowledge.” Robert Strange had examined it carefully and had 
found the design ingenious, and “as a North Carolinian, I am 
proud of this beautiful effort of genius.’ “The Hon. H. Clay” 


18 Raleigh Register, December 16, 1828. 
1 Raleigh Register, September 30, 1834. 
8 Raleigh Register, December 31, 1851. 
13 Raleigh Register, May 21, 1838. 
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wrote that it displayed “great ingenuity and labor, and... I 
think it will be of material assistance to the diligent student.’ 
Daniel Webster wrote that it was ingenious and that the design 
was good, but he thought more attention should have been given 
to the opinions of “Mr. Hitchcock and Chief Justice Daggett.’ 
One wonders how any student could have resisted buying the 
“Tree of Legal Knowledge!” 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, books became 
more and more important to the law student, for law schools 
began emphasizing theory rather than practice. Battle and Pear- 
son, for example, held lectures at stated times and emphasized 
basic principles of law. The well-read student was better able 
to comprehend legal theories than was one who had merely wit- 
nessed courtroom scenes and practicing lawyers. The type of 
training which was offered in the middle of the century taught 
accurate principles and fastened the history of law in the minds 
of the students. The president of the North Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation wrote in 1908, referring to this kind of training, that 
the student who had labored through Blackstone, Coke, and the 
others “could not for his life get up the proper process for the 
recovery of a horse, but therein we builded better than being 
master of such an accomplishment.’’'** That very statement 
shows the changed emphasis which had taken place in legal edu- 
cation from 1820 to 1860. During the earlier years of the period, 
the student served an apprenticeship and learned much of the 
practical side of the law. Gradually the emphasis shifted. By 
1860 the schools of law, both private and state supported, began 
to stress the theoretical side of the legal profession. Less atten- 
tion was paid to the routine aspects of practice. The student 
was expected to dig out for himself the procedure for recovering 
a horse. He was thoroughly soaked in the theory and the history 
of law; the teachers presumed that he could secure assistance 
from an older lawyer when he had to face a client. The debate 
as to the respective virtues of the two systems continues today. 

The Raleigh Register, commenting on an extract from the 
Southern Review, which recommended that at least four years 





163 Raleigh Register, June 18, 1838. Samuel Hitchcock and David Daggett were law teachers 
at New Haven. See Krout and Fox, The Completion of Independence, 284. 

16 Clement Manly, “Annual Address of the President,” North Carolina Bar Association 
Reports, 1906, 23. 
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of study be required before a student be allowed to take the bar 
examination, urged the legislature to do something about the 
requirements for legal education in North Carolina. The argu- 
ment was that in less time than four years the student did not 
learn the necessity for future study.'™® 

It is clearly noted that the early schools of law had little sys- 
tem as to curriculum or lecture periods. The individual instruc- 
tors discussed the law with the students when they had time and 
were not in court; they gave frequent examinations, but few 
formal lectures. The students read and studied law by themselves 
for the most part. Those students who did not attend a school 
read law alone or studied with an experienced lawyer as their 
preceptor. These young men were left alone a great deal of the 
time. They read the lawyer’s books, listened to him try cases in 
court, and learned from him the correct way to prepare legal 
papers. The relationship between the law teacher and his stu- 
dents was an intimate one. The lawyer taught only a few students 
at a time; thus the pupil and teacher grew to know one another 
and to become fast friends. 

The advantage of the school, after its early years, over the 
office was that the student gained the value of systematic instruc- 
tion. Assigned readings and connected lectures were used as an 
introduction to the law as a body of knowledge. The emphasis 
had shifted from the practical aspects of the law to principles 
and theories.’®* Students spent hours reading the early English 
writers and the few American legal scholars; they learned a great 
deal from the men under whom they studied; they gained a love 
for the law and a respect for the legal set-up in the state; many 
of them became great lawyers despite the defects in the methods 
of study employed. After the student studied for a while, he was 
ready for the final step in his preparation for a career as an 
attorney and counsellor at law—the bar examination. 


=e Regiater, July 27, 
, A Task of Legal Ipdeeoiten in North Coeroline, 14-15. 








DAVID CROCKETT AND NORTH CAROLINA 
By JAMES ATKINS SHACKFORD 


... the politics of the frontier was the politics of backwoodsmen, and if a 
type of the age is needed . . . it may well be David Crockett, whose autobio- 
graphy is one of the prime human documents for the American epic yet to 
be written. 

—Charles and Mary Beard, Rise of American Civilization. 


David Crockett, pioneer and hunter of the backwoods; justice 
of the peace, court referee, and village commissioner along the 
fringe of early western settlements; state legislator, then Con- 
gressman, in the formative years of our nation; and finally na- 
tional hero who lost his life in the American Thermopylae of the 
Alamo—here was a man in whom North Carolina should have a 
particular and lasting interest. For the Crocketts were North 
Carolinians long before they migrated to territory later to be- 
come Tennessee. David was to marry a North Carolinian and 
to come back from time to time to visit in the state and once 
to participate in a famous bit of North Carolina history. Finally, 
his influence was to deprive the state of one of its illustrious 
early families, who moved to Tennessee to live near him. 

Tennessee has claimed Crockett for his life in that state. 
Texas has proclaimed him for his death there. But North Caro- 
lina, home of his ancestors and, literally, the land of his nativity, 
has never seemed to take much interest in him, judging by the 
scarcity of published comment by North Carolinians about him. 
In himself, as classic representative of an important type in the 
formation of our nation, and in his own account of his life in his 
autobiography of 1834 (a book which has become a classic not 
only of American literature but also of American history), he is 
an important national figure. This article calls attention to some 
of the state’s claims upon him and aims at finally establishing, 
if possible, his connection with the Robert B. Vance-Sam Carson 
duel of November 6, 1827, an episode which to date has occupied, 
with reference to Crockett, only the dubious position of tenuous 
legend. 

It would be tedious here to trace the genealogical discussions 
concerning David’s ancestry. Suffice it to say that seemingly 
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conclusive evidence establishes as his grandfather an eighteenth- 
century North Carolinian likewise named David Crockett. Back of 
him the Crocketts had migrated to this country from Ireland 
about 1709, had dwelt a while at New Rochelle, New York, had 
passed on to Pennsylvania and then to Virginia, and sometime 
around or shortly after mid-century had arrived in North Caro- 
lina. Thus we find in the Lincoln County Courthouse, at Lincoln- 
ton, North Carolina, records of land transactions by grandfather 
David as early as 1771, and similar records for his oldest son 
(our David’s Uncle William), running from 1771 to 1794, two 
of which are:! 


Deed, Thomas Leates to William Crockett, 160 acres of land, 
6 March 1771. 

Deed, 18 August 1794, William Crockett Convy. Robt. Weir 110 
acres on King’s Creek convy to him by Isaac Kimball. 


The third son of grandfather David was John Crockett, father 
of the David of this paper. John was only twenty-three when 
grandfather David migrated with his family across the Ap- 
palachians, a fact which doubtless explains why no court records 


exist concerning John until after the move. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that until 1789 North Carolina extended to the 
Mississippi River and that all of the early “  %nnessee” records 
of John prior to that date were literally North Carolina records. 
(David himself, born in 1786, was thus a native of North Caro- 
lina, though the spot of his birth is now in, and he is now claimed 
by, Tennessee.) It is certain, however, that John Crockett was 
present at and participated in the battle of King’s Mountain,’ 
though the Roster of Soldiers from North Carolina in the Ameri- 
can Revolution appears to be in error in placing him with the 
militia from Lincoln County, N. C., at the time (1780).* By 
then John was in Washington County (North Carolina—now 
Tennessee). He served as a frontier ranger during the Revolu- 


1Mrs. J. Stewart French and Zella Arnistrone, The Crockett Family and Connectina Lines 
Notable Southern Families Series, V, (Bristol, Tenn.: King Printing Co., 1928), 872, 543- 544, 
quoting from Lincoln County (N. C.) deeds. W. L. Sherrill, in Annals of Lincoln County, 
N. C. (Charlotte: Observer Printing House, 1937), 15, 115, says: David’s autobiocraphy states 
that he was born in Lincoln County, and cites one of these 1771 documents. concerning 
cats srendiathar as proof! David does not so state in his autobiography, nor was he born 
un 

* Louise Wilson Reynolds, “The Pioneer Crockett Family in Tennessee,” The Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, LV (April, 1921), 188. 

*“John Crockett, father of Davy Crockett, was with the militig from Linooln Co.,” says 
_ be published by the North Carolina Deugbters of the American Revolution in 1932. 
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tion, was probably away from home when grandfather David 
and wife were murdered by Indians in 1777, but returned in 
time to join the Washington County forces and to come to King’s 
Mountain in October, 1780.* For his Revolutionary War services 
he was given on April 17, 1786, two land grants, numbers 113 
and 486, of 640 acres each in Davidson County.® The earliest 
record this writer has located, one for February 28, 1778, places 
him by that time already in Washington County.® Thereafter the 
records are fairly numerous, showing him to be a constable there 
until Greene County was created from Washington in 1783, and 
subsequently he can be followed as constable of Greene County 
until his remove about 1794 to Jefferson County. Tennessee had 
by then been established from North Carolina, and the immediate 
connections of father Jehn with the latter state had terminated. 

Before leaving the pre-David records, it should be remarked 
that the grandfather, David Crockett, and his oldest son William 
were both, after their remove over the mountains, signers in the 
summer of 1776 of the Watauga petition to the state of North 
Carolina for annexation of the transmontane settlements,’ and 
further that two sisters of David’s mother (Rebecca Hawkins) 
married men of North Carolina fame: Jane Hawkins married 
Richard Campbell, commander at King’s Mountain; and Sarah 
Hawkins married John Sevier, also of King’s Mountain fame as 
well as first governor of the new state of Tennessee.* 

Previous biographies of David Crockett are all inaccurate, 
including even that in the Congressional Directory, and perhaps 
a brief, accurate summary of his life may well be worth-while 
here. Born on August 17, 1786, in a backwoods log cabin at 
Strong Springs, on the north bank of Big Limestone Creek in 
Greene County, twelve miles east of the present Greeneville, 
Tennessee, he remained in the East Tennessee mountains until 
he was twenty-five. On August 14, 1806, he married Polly Fin- 


* Reynolds, “The Pioneer Crockett Family in Tennessee,” 188. 

5 North Carolina Land Grants for Revolutionary Services, Book G, No. 7, 58, State Land 
Office, Nashville, Tennessee. 

6 Washington County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, 1778-1798, I, 46. (Transcripts 
in  —. State Library, Nashville.) 

™ See W. L. Saunders, Colonial Records of North Carolina, (10 vols. Raleigh, Goldsboro, 

ete., 1886-1898), X, 708-711, for the petition and its signers, including these. Records cited 
earlier for William in Lincoin County were dated as late as 1794, but he had moved across the 
mountains not later than 1776, perhaps earlier, though he retained land in Lincoln County 
and returned from time to time to transact business and finally to close out his interests there. 

*A partial Hawkins genealogy may be found in the library of the University of Texas; the 
same, with a few additions, in French and Armstrong, The Crockett Family and Connecting 
Lines, 379-381. See also Reynolds, “The Pioneer Crockett Family in Tennessee,” 186-191. 

















DAVID CROCKETT—GENTLEMAN FROM THE CANE 
(1786-1836) 


(FROM A LITHOGRAPH OWNED BY THE TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY, NASH- 
VILLE. THE ORIGINAL PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED ABOUT 1834 BY S. S. OSGOOD, 
WHO IN THAT YEAR ALSO MADE AND COPYRIGHTED THE LITHOGRAPH OF 
HIS PAINTING FROM WHICH THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS REPRODUCED. IT IS 
PROBABLY THE MOST AUTHENTIC OF SOME HALF DOZEN LIKENESSES OF 
DAVID WHICH YET SURVIVE.) 
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ley, thereafter trying to farm unproductive rented land, but 
scarcely subsisting. The pioneer dream of better lands in the 
wilderness sent him west in the late fall of 1811 and, packing 
their belongings on two horses, they crossed the Cumberland 
Mountains to settle on Mulberry Creek, Lincoln County, in 
Middle Tennessee, not far north of the present Alabama line. 
In 1813-1815 he took part in the Creek Indian War, rising from 
private to fourth sergeant; and after the war, in 1815, he was 
elected lieutenant of the peace-time militia of Lincoln County. 
Some months following his return from war, his first wife 
died, and about the middle of 1816 he remarried. The fam- 
ily soon moved farther west to territory recently purchased 
from the Chickasaw Indians and settled in wilds which were to 
become Lawrence County. Here David was elected a lieutenant 
colonel of militia, was made justice of the peace and town com- 
missioner, was appointed court referee, and was placed more than 
once on juries-of-view to mark out and build the first roads in 
the backwoods. Here too he was first elected to the state legis- 
lature for the term of 1821-22. But while attending he lost most 
of his property in a flood and, on adjournment of the legislature, 
the Crocketts again led the migration west, this time to Carroll 
County, just short of the Mississippi River. Here he was re- 
elected to the legislature, ran and was defeated for Congress, 
then ran and was elected in August, 1827, and served continu- 
ously, except for the session of 1831-33, until his final defeat 
in 1835. 

David’s constituents in West Tennessee were, like himself, 
quite poor, many of them being squatters on the public lands. 
The greatest struggle of his political career was his attempt to 
secure these lands as a gift to those who had settled on them, 
an attempt representing the beginning of what was to become 
the public-lands policy in the homestead acts, years later. But 
in his battle David ran head-on into the aims of the state political 
machine, and those of Andrew Jackson—which contemplated 
the gift of these lands to the state for other purposes (education). 
Against such odds he naively aligned himself with powerful 
Eastern and Southern forces which used his courage as a weapon 
with which to fight Jackson but which never delivered sufficient 
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promised votes to secure passage of the bill nearest to his heart. 
(David’s eldest son, John Wesley, who followed his father to 
Congress in 1837, did secure its passage in a modified form in 
mid-February, 1841.) Incurring Jackson’s wrath, David was 
defeated for re-election in 1835, and moved that fall to Texas, 
hoping, as his last letter reveals, to move his family there in 
one more trek west, to become a significant figure in that state, 
and to achieve that success for which he had struggled so long 
and so unsuccessfully. In order to acquire the vote and to become 
eligible for political office there, he subscribed to the Texas oath 
of allegiance early in 1836, and in pursuance of obligations con- 
tingent thereto, he travelled to the Alamo. Here 150 effective 
fighting men were surrounded by some 5,000 troops of Gen- 
eral Santa Anna and, on March 6, 1836, were destroyed to the 
last man in one of the most famous battles of American history. 
Crockett before his death had become a national figure in both 
history and legend, and the circumstances of that death immortal- 
ized him in both realms. Literature about him has been perennial 
from that day to this, nor should this sketch omit mentioning 
that his own autobiography is one of the most authenic existing 
accounts of pioneer life along the frontier. The main episode of 
this paper deals with the period succeeding his first election to 
Congress in 1827, but it must be introduced by way of his second 
marriage, which had occurred earlier. 

He wed “a widow lady whose husband had been killed in the 
war,” he tells us in chapter IX of his autobiography,’ this 
“widow lady” being Elizabeth Patton, of Western North Caro- 
lina; and this marriage led him back to this state. About the 
marriage itself a great number of erroneous statements have 
been made. Investigation, including correspondence with Ashley 
W. Crockett, only living grandson of David (and Elizabeth Pat- 
ton), ninety at the time of our last correspondence in the spring 
of 1948, suggests that some of the mistakes may have been in- 
tentional. For reasons not requiring speculation here, most of 
the errors involve a too-early date for this marriage. The in- 


® The authentic autobiography which is always meant when herein referred to is: A Nar- 
rative of the Life of David Crockett of the State of Tennessee. Written by Himself. Phila- 
delphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart (Baltimore: Carey, Hart and Company), 1834. The only 
fairly reliable re-issue in this century, a reprint with some inaccuracies and without notes, 
was published by Charles Scribner's Sons in 1923, with an introduction by Hamlin Garland, 
in the Modern Students Library Edition, American Division. The present writer lms collated 
and completely annotated the original text and hopes to make it available before long. 





GENERAL VIEW OF ACTON CEMETERY IN HOOD COUNTY, TEXAS, WHERE 
ELIZABETH PATTON CROCKETT IS BURIED. THE LITTLE TOWN OF ACTON IS 
SITUATED ABOUT 35 MILES SOUTHWEST OF FORT WORTH; AND THiS GRAVE- 
YARD IS LOCATED FIVE MILES SOUTH OF THE OLD HOMEPLACE WHERE MRS. 
CROCKETT SETTLED IN 1856 ON A 1,280-ACRE DAVID-CROCKETT-TRACT GIVEN 
BY THE STATE OF TEXAS TO CROCKETT’S HEIRS. THE PRESENT U. S. HIGH- 
WAY 3877 NOW RUNS BY THE ORIGINAL TRACT FIVE MILES NORTH OF ACTON 
CEMETERY. 


THE MONUMENT IN ACTON CEMETERY TO ELIZABETH PATTON CROCKETT, 
TRIBUTE TO THE PIONEER WIFE AND MOTHER WHO, AT 66, CAME WITH THE 
FIRST SETTLERS TO ELLIS COUNTY, TEXAS, IN 1854. (SHE MOVED TWO YEARS 
LATER TO THE JOHNSON, NOW HOOD, COUNTY HOMESITE ON THE CROCKETT 


LATER FIVE MILES NORTH OF THIS SPOT, AND DIED THERE FOUR YEARS 
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scription on the Elizabeth Patton monument in Texas, for ex- 
ample (she went there after David’s death to occupy land given 
to his heirs), states that she married Crockett “in Lawrence Co. 
Tenn. 1815,” when in fact that county was not even created until 
October 21, 1817, and even then not out of territory where Crock- 
ett was living when he married (Franklin County) but out of 
territory some eighty miles away. Furthermore, David tells us 
himself!® that his first wife was “well and doing well’ when 
he came out of the war in February, 1815,! and the list of oc- 
currences which he records as preceding his next marriage veri- 
fies other evidence leading us to set the actual marriage date and 
place as the spring or summer of 1816 near Bean’s Creek, in 
Franklin County. It could hardly have been earlier, and a care- 
ful reading of chapter IX of his autobiography makes it clear 
that it could not have been later. (Several months more than a 
year elapsed, he there records, between the time of his marriage 
and his removal to Lawrence County in the fall of 1817.) 
Elizabeth Patton was the fourth child of Robert Patton, one 
of the early and well-known settlers in territory later included 
in Buncombe County. She was born on May 22, 1788, at the pres- 
ent site of Swannanoa, North Carolina,’ and it is noteworthy 
that on the day Buncombe was organized, April 16, 1792, her 
father was ordered by the court to attend as juror at the suc- 
ceeding session.!* To indicate something of the contemporary 
standing of the Pattons in the community, it may be added that 
the earliest place of church assembly of the settlement there was 
known as Robert Patton’s Meeting House, which, according to 
Sondley: “was, it seems, the first church structure in western 
North Carolina” ;'* and that the first burying ground used by 
white settlers seems to have been in conjunction with it.25 John 
Patton, father of Robert Patton, who had come to America from 
Ireland, had at least two sons, Elijah and Robert. Elijah had two 
children, Rebecca and James; and the latter married his first 


While it is true that David had’ help in the-phrasmg of his autobiography, a thorough 
combing of all the old-evidence and the distovery of much new evidence from a numberof 
sources, including his own holographs and court records, verify positively that the factual 
content of that volume was even minutely his own’ and, with a few minor exceptions, minutély 
accurate. : te are 

" Toward the conclusion of Chapter VIII of his autobiography. 

3 From tombstone records of her in Hood County, Texas. 

SF. A. Sondley, History of Buncombe County, North Caroline. (Asheville: The Advocate 
Printing Company), 1980, II, 459. 

4 Sondley, History of Buncombe County, II, 702. 

4 Sondley, History of Buncombe County, I, 713. 
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cousin, Elizabeth, fourth child of John’s other son, Robert. (Thus 
Elizabeth Patton retained her maiden name after her marriage.) 
Robert had in all eight children, in the following order: George, 
Sally (Sarah), Ann, Elizabeth, Matilda, Margaret, Rebecca, and 
James.'* 

From the marriage of these first cousins, James and Elizabeth, 
two children were born, George and Margaret Ann, and when 
James was killed in the Creek War and Elizabeth married David 
Crockett, these children became David’s foster children, informa- 
tion about whom from this point may be found in the Crockett 
genealogical study previously cited.'’ Information on the mar- 
riages of the other Robert Patton children and the removal of 
most of them to Tennessee to David’s neighborhood, together 
with David’s executorship of the Robert Patton estate must come 
in another place.'* Here we must return to the current of our 
story. 

An exhaustive search of all Crockett material'®*—surprisingly 
the first ever made, despite the numerous “biographies,” “lives,” 
and accounts which have been issued about him—turned up, 
among other things, a North Carolina legend which had never 
been investigated and which had seemingly never even been 
heard beyond the borders of the state, despite all the Crockett 
tall tales and fabrications circulated at the nationai level. But 
in North Carolina from time to time one would encounter the 
repetition of this unsupported legend, as for example in an 
article by Mr. J. B. Hicklin in The State,?° one line of which read: 


“I can hit him anywhere I choose,” he told his second, the dis- 
tinguished Warren David [sic. Davis, cousin of John C. Cal- 
houn] of South Carolina, and his friend, the storied David Crock- 
ett. [Italics added.] 





% Information on John, his son Elijah, and Elijah’s line came from Miss Mary M. Greenlee, 
of Mooresville, N. C., who is descended from a through Elijah’s daughter Rebecca; that 
on the other son, Robert, and his children, from the court records of Gibson County, Ten- 
nessee, especially the Gibson County Chancery agg Minytes, Book A, 1834-47, Parts 1, 2, 3 
(Transcripts Tennessee State Library, Nashville 

v7 Frenc waa Armstrong, The Crockett Pome ond Conmecting Lines, 346-356. 

a ns ee he from the Cane: the Biography of David Crockett. See conclusion to foot 
pote ow. 

¥ The only Crockett bibliography ever compiled may be found, ennotsted and collated, 
Appendix II to t 2 writer's doctoral dissertation, The Autobiography of Dovid 
Crockett, an Annota Edition, With Portraits, Maps, and Appendices, submitted to Vander- 


bile } oy ed in the spring of 1948. 

“The Carson-Vance Duel,” The State, VI (December, 1938), For other instances, J. P. 
ania Western North Carolina, (Raleigh: Edwards and it Ray 1914), 359-64, and the 
allusions therein given. 
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CLOSF-UP OF THE BASE OF THE MONUMENT TO ELIZABETH PATTON CROCKETT 





THE FLAT GRAVESTONE LYING AT THE FOOT OF THE MONUMENT. ERECTED 
AND DEDICATED BY THE STATE OF TEXAS ON MAY 30, 1913. (HER AGE WAS 72 
RATHER THAN THE 82 RECORDED ON THIS TOMBSTONE. THE PLACE AND 
DATE OF HER MARRIAGE TO DAVID CROCKETT ARE ALSO IN ERROR, FOR 
THESE WERE: FRANKLIN COUNTY, SPRING OR SUMMER OF 13816.) 
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No evidence other than legend had been found to connect David 
Crockett with such a duel, or even to hint at it, and the writer 
decided to examine all records, including Crockett holographs** 
and to ascertain, in view of the many fictions which confuse 
the man’s history, whether the story were not capable of easy 
refutation.?2 The court records of West Tennessee continued to 
refer to him in such a way as to show that he was physically pres- 
ent only up to September, 1826, fourteen months before the duel, 
and then dropped him until June 2, 1828, seven months after it.*® 
True, there was one record of him on October 23, 1827, only 
two weeks prior to the duel, but this merely noted that he had 
previously “gone security” for William B. Almon and was to 
make good Almon’s default of his obligation,** not indicating at 
all that he was physically present. The last entry of any sort plac- 
ing him physically in Tennessee at this time was a surveyor’s en- 
try of twenty-five acres of land bought by him in Weakley County 
on October 1, 1827.25 There was thus a gap of five weeks prior to 
the duel during which no record could be found to place him in 
Tennessee—an interval more than ample for a trip to North 
Carolina. 

Careful reference to Crockett holographs revealed no direct 
mention of the duel (only four of his letters of this period survive, 
however), but did establish definitely in his own handwriting 


*\ The writer has compiled a bibliography of 59 such holographs, of which he has in whole 
or partial photostat 36, in whole or partial reliable typescript 9 more, with 14 yet unlocated. 
Help is solicited in locating any Crockett letters, originals or copies, in order that this first 
and only collection may be made as plete as ible. Crockett’s letters to North Carolina 
(to his dear friend and brother-in-law, George Patton) are among the most valuable he 
wrote and constituted most likely his bulkiest correspondence, but only two of them have 
ever come to light, these being among the important few which allow us deep insights into 
the simple, unvarnished heart of the man. 

In the possession of the Tennessee Historical Society is a letter dated Asheville, N. C., 
June 25, 1872, from E. J. Aston to Governor John C. Brown of Tennessee, which refers to 
the interest of Tennessee in Crockett, and which speaks of transmitting accordingly several 
items in the possession of the writer to the state of Tennessee, including a letter from David 
to George Patton, of Swannanoa, which the Tennessee Historical Society yet has (one of the 
two mentioned), and a circular letter of David's, a sort of political pamphlet, of 1824, which 
was no doubt connected with his —, (unsuccessful) attempt to be elected to Congress in 
1825. This pamphlet, regrettably, has been lost. Mr. Aston stated in the transmitting yo 
that these documents were taken from among a number of such items found among 
papers of George Patton. Evidently, therefore, other valuab'e Crockett letters did at nes 
time still exist, and they have never since been discovered. Any information which might lead 
to uncovering these or similar documents would be appreciated and, in due course, credited by 
the writer, who is now completing the first biography of the historical David Crockett, based 
upon original records. 

It could not be regarded as clear refutation that Crockett’s autobiography failed to men- 
tion the matter, as the space there devoted to the whole of his six Congressional years is 
ae into a brief few pages toward the end, many things, there and elsewhere, being 
omitted. 

“For September, 1826, dates: Gibson County Court Minutes, Book A, 1824-28, 197, and 
Gibson County Circuit Court Minute Book A, 1824-32, 53-54; for June 2, 1828, see Gibson 
County Court Wills and Bonds Book I, 1825-1833, 97. q{Transcripts, Tennessee State Library.) 

* Gibson Circuit Court Minute Book A, 1824- 1832, 

* West Tennessee Land Office Records, Book 2 A ~" 474. (Tennessee State Archives.) 
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(in a letter heretofore unpublished) that he was visiting in 
Swannanoa at the time the duel took place, and further included 
a phrase which might have been an allusion to the duel. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1828, Crockett wrote the second-earliest of his sur- 
viving letters, so far as yet discovered. It is a report, political 
and otherwise, to a friend, James Blackburn, who, the content 
leads me to believe, was an East Tennessean. Reviewing Con- 
gressional matters, praising Jackson and predicting his election 
to the Presidency, and recounting events since David had last 
seen Blackburn, this letter includes the following remarks: 


... I have enjoyed the worst health Sence I arrived here that I 
ever did in my life I was taken the next day after I left your 
house with the bitter feaver tho I traveled until I arived at my 
father in laws thare I was taken down and lay four weeks then 
I got abel to travel I Started on and my wife and Sone Returnd 
home I have Recd two letters from my Sone Sence he got home 
he wrote me that they found all well at home. . . . I have been 
taken down three times Sence I arrived here the last attact was 
the pluricy the doctor took two quarts of Blood from me at one 
time I am much Reduced in flesh and have lost all my Red Rosy 
Cheeks that I have carryed So many years I have thought twice 
that I was never to See my famaly any more tho thanks be to god 
I hope that I am Recovering as fast as I could expect I have a 
great hope that I am to Spend the ballance of the Session with 
much better health I can not gave you the infermation that I 
would wish to in the limets of a letter?® 


He asks to be remembered to his old neighbors, expresses un- 
certainty as to whether he “will Return home through your 
Country or not,” and closes “your freend and well wisher David 
Crockett.” 

From this letter, from the court and genealogical records men- 
tioned, and from the fact that David had won his canvass for 
election to Congress in August, 1827, we can easily reconstruct 
what happened. David set out with his family about October 1 
for a visit to his wife’s people, a rest, and a celebration of victory. 
Along the way lived James Blackburn, friend and former neigh- 
bor of Middle or East Tennessee, and there David broke his 
journey. He later proceeded toward Swannanoa, was taken sick, 
persevered, arrived, and remained for something over a month 





% The original is in the possession of the Tennessee Historical Society, which has generously 
extended permission for its publication. The quotation is from a photostat of the original. 
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(until about mid-November), and then proceeded to Washington, 
where he arrived sometime in early December, according to his 
own letters and the postmarks thereon (though the first record 
in the Congressional Debates of his presence for a vote is for 
December 21, 1827) .?7 In other words, from the time he arrived 
about mid-October until he had to set out so as to attend the 
convocation of Congress on December 3, 1827, Crockett remained 
at Swannanoa, since he went directly from there to Washington. 
That time was at least a month by his own account; it therefore 
included the date of the Carson-Vance duel, November 6, 1827. 
It is possible that the statement, “I can not gave you the infer- 
mation that I would wish to in the limets of a letter,” may tacitly 
refer to the duel, inasmuch as dueling was illegal and was 
frowned on by many in the South, and as the recent duel, a very 
painful matter to Crockett’s friend, Sam Carson, as a later docu- 
ment will show, may be assumed therefore also to have been 
painful to David. (It is interesting to see that David had earlier, 
in the Tennessee legislature, introduced a bill to amend an act 
entitled “An act more effectually to prevent duelling,” though 
his amending bill was rejected.)?* Because it is entirely likely 
that he would not desire to discuss in a letter the duel which had 
ended in tragedy, this sentence may be an allusion to the matter 
without a discussion of it. 

David’s failure specifically to mention so significant an event, 
however, and his statement that he had been ill for four weeks 
during that period may prejudice the conclusion that he was 
present. Yet other evidence tends to support its probability. Sam 
Carson’s home was in Pleasant Gardens, a scant twenty-five miles 
east of Swannanoa; the Carsons and the Pattons were both 
prominent families and must have been well acquainted—in fact, 
the Burgins, close friends of Sam Carson (Captain, later General, 
Alney Burgin delivered Sam Carson’s challenge letter to Robert 
Vance) were David’s in-laws, since Abner Burgin was the hus- 
band of Elizabeth Patton’s sister, Margaret. Further, according 
to Miss Mary M. Greenlee, there were living in Brentwood, Ten- 
nessee (a town not far from where David had attended sessions 
of the state legislature) three Wilson girls who had been former 


" Congressional Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, IV, Part 2, December 21, 1827. 
*% Tennessee House Journal, Fifteenth General Assembly, First Session, 1823, 229. 
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residents of Pleasant Gardens, Rebecca, and Catherine, sisters, 
and Almyra, a first cousin; and three Carson brothers married 
them: Joseph, Rebecca; Sam, Catherine; and William, Almyra.” 
All these facts, viewed in the light of the political affiliations of 
the times and the perigrinations of the settlers without reference 
to county or state boundaries, make it likely that Crockett and 
Carson, elected to the same Congress, knew each other. And we 
conclude that they knew each other well when we find in the 
Congressional Record two references by Sam Carson to his “hon- 
orable friend from Tennessee,”*® David Crockett, in a context 
which reveals that friend is employed quite literally. Considering 
all of this, together with the fact that both Crockett and Carson 
were traveling to Washington at the same time via Swannanoa 
and Asheville, it appears likely that the “friends” with whom 
Carson’s challenge letter stated he was to travel to Congress may 
have included David. He was unquestionably Carson’s friend. 
He was surely within a few miles of the scene of the duel when 
it took place. But was he there? At this point a brief resumé of 
the Carson-Vance duel is necessary; for the details the reader 
is referred elsewhere.*! 

The Carsons and the Vances were both politically prominent 
families. Sam Carson was the son of Colonel John Carson, North 
Carolina legislator ; and Robert B. Vance had formerly been Con- 
gressman (defeated by Sam Carson in 1825, and running against 
him again in 1827) and was an uncle of Governor-to-be Zebulon 
B. Vance. The battle waged hot, and as voting time drew near, 
Vance made a serious public charge against Sam’s grandfather, 
that he had been a Tory and had “taken protection” when General 
Ferguson invaded Burke County during Revolutionary times. 
Colonel John Carson, Sam’s father, demanded a retraction, per- 
haps threatening a challenge, and Vance replied by letter, “I can 
have no altercation with a man of your age, and if I have ag- 
grieved you, you certainly have some of your chivalrous sons 
that will protect you from insult.” A letter was then dispatched 
by the “chivalrous son” Sam direct to Vance, the upshot of which 





2 See below, p. 314, n. 34. 


% Congressional Debates, Twentieth Congress, Second Session, V, 199-200. 

%1 J. B. Hicklin, ““The Carson-Vance Duel.” For much more complete accounts: J. P. Arthur, 
Western North Carolina, 359-364; and A. C. Avery, “The North Carolina Review Section,” 
The News and Observer (Raleigh), March 2, 1913, 1-2, 11. An earlier Avery account (The 
North Carolina Booklet, IV, No. 3, (July, 1904), 19-22) made the error of referring to War- 
ren Davis as Warren David, and is probably the source of Hicklin’s previously quoted error. 
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was the duel and Vance’s death.*? Anti-dueling laws of Tennessee 
and North Carolina resulted in the duel’s being fought just across 
the South Carolina line, near Saluda, N. C. Without more details 
on this score, interesting though they be, since they may be found 
elsewhere, the final link in this chain may now be examined. This 
link is a letter,** heretofore unpublished, from Rebecca Carson 
Whitson, daughter of Sam Carson himself, to W. C. Ervin, of 
Morganton, N. C., a first cousin once removed as well as a step- 
nephew of Mrs. Whitson’s (see next footnote). It reads: 


Talladega, Ala. June 6th 1894 
Dear Dear Willie :— 

I am so much obliged to you for sending me this account of 
my father’s & Dr. Vance’s duel, fear though I can not gratify 
your object in sending it to me, for I know very little about it. 
Gen. Burgin who carried the challenge to Dr. Vance, told me 
after all the parties were on the ground my father who went in 
[John C.] Calhoun’s carriage stepped out, threw his cloak on 
the ground and lay down on it while everything was being ar- 
ranged, he then heard some altercation between the seconds and 
was told it was about Dr. Vance’s pistol having the largest cali- 
bers, he then replied, I wave all objections, let the gentlemen 
[sic] take his stand, that Vance said soon as he saw my father, 
he felt his doom was sealed, no doubt Vance believing so firmly 
in his friends assertion of my father[’s] cowardice was started 
into that presentiment by his fearless manner. I have also heard 
Dr. Vance lived three days after the duel and shot himself during 
that time. 

David Crockett was the first man who brought the news 
to Pleasant Gardens, he rode his horse almost to death, beat his 
hat to pieces & came dashing up yelling “The Victory is Ours.” 
It is true, my father was greatly agitated, would have given way 
entirely to his feelings and thrown himself down by the side of 
Dr. Vance if Warren R. [C sic.] Davis and other friends had not 
caught and almost forced him into the carriage, he then insisted 
on his surgeon Dr. Sheflin, for he was considered the finest 
surgeon in Western N.C., attending Vance, but as to my father 
never drawing a sober breath or being haunted by an Spectre, 
never heard such a thing insinuated, but think my mother would 
have known & told me if that had been true. Although Duelling 


© The origina] challenge letter bas been lost and may have been destroyed when the home 
burned some years ago. But reliable copies were made prior to its loss, and one such was 
printed in the A. C. Avery News and Observer article cited above, together with a Silas 
McDowell manuscript recording bis recollections of the whole affair. This is the materia! 
drawn on by J. P. Arthur in the reference cited above, though he quotes only a small portion 
of the duel letter. 

% Sent me through the generosity of Miss Greenlee. She states that she personally read the 
original letter in the possession of its addressee, W. C. Ervin, that he himself gave her the copy 
and permission to use it, that it has not heretofore been published, and that the writer may 
| my bk aoe not know the inheritor of Ervin’s papers, but is investigating in a search 
or original. 
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was customary and not looked on in those days (most seventy 
years ago) with such horror & disapprobation as it is now, to a 
man of my father’s generous nature, for I have been told he was 
the very soul of chivalry with the warmest heart & tenderest 
sympathy, such an act (although unavoidable) was a source of 
great grievance and pain, but never drove him to drunkeness 
that caused his death, he was born in 1798, died in his fortieth 
year, of dyspepsia, and several of the Carsons died of the same 
disease. Your grandfather, uncle William, among them. 
The Challenge was written on September 12th. 1827 


The letter goes on with some more personal matters, and is 
signed, 
Affectionately, 
Your Aunt,** 
R. C. Whitson 


There is added a postscript which seems worthy of quoting: 


Never heard, but suppose, my father being in favor of nullifica- 
tion beat him for Congress & caused him and Gen. Jackson to fall 
out. After he was beaten he went to Miss. with one hundred 
negroes, moved from there to Texas** when it was a Republic. 
My mother told me he was solicited to run for President [of 
Texas] —Sam Houston insisted on his running, said he would not 
oppose him, but he was in such bad health he positively refused 
to run., after that he was made Secretary of State [of Texas]. 


Thus concludes the story of Crockett’s connection with this 
famous North Carolina duel, and the evidence here recorded 
would appear to establish the legend of his presence at it as fact. 
The story of Crockett’s relation to North Carolina, however, is 


% Sam and William Carson (brothers) married Catherine and Almyra Wilson (first 
cousins). Sarah Rebecca Carson Whitson, writer of this letter, was the daughter of Sam and 
Catherine; Matilda, the “Tillie” of this letter, was the daughter of William and Almyra. 
William Carson Ervin, addressee of the letter, was Matilda’s son, hence Rebecca Whitson's 
first cousin once removed (he was also her second cousin once removed by another connection). 
But after the death of Sam and Almyra, William married Sam’s widow, Catherine. Thus 
Rebecca Whitson became Tillie’s step-sister and hence step-aunt to W. C. Ervin, which ex- 
plains the close, “Your Aunt,” as well as the reference to “Your grandfather, uncle William” 
(italies added). There are additional complications of relationship, for Katy Carson, aunt of 
Sam and William, was the grandmother of the three Wilson giris (so that they were first 
cousins once removed of their husbands), but this is sufficient for present purposes. 

% A mistake, for Sam Carson returned to North Carolina before going to Texas. A photo- 
static letter in the writer’s possession, from Carson to Hon. John Branch, Enfield, Halifax, 
N. C., headed “‘Nullifier’s Retreat, 8th Sept 1835” but postmarked Brindleton, N. C., Septem- 
ber 9, 1834 (the year in pen), states that “We start ‘Lock Stock & Barrels’ on the 22nd 
inst. Should have started this day: but for my sickness.” From the context, the Red. River 
country of Texas is clearly his destination, and he asks that Governor Branch write him at 
“Layfayette C. H. Arkansas Territory,” evidently a stop en route. If Governor Branch 
{from December 3, 1817, to December 7, 1820] should come down in the winter or spring, 
Carson states that he will “probably return with you & spend the summer in Old No Ca.” 
The sickness to which the Whitson letter attributes his failure to run for office Sam Carson 
here calls the “Cholera (I think real Cholera but the Physicians add ‘Morbus.')” With refer- 
ence to Mrs. Whitson’s comment on her father’s drinking, the following additional sentence 
from this letter is interesting: “I have abandoned Spirits in toto. & Mrs. Carson has also 
Snuff—This I am confident you will be pleased to learn.” Brindleton was in Burke County. 
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not here completed; for there are important letters of David to 
his brother-in-law George Patton, of Swannanoa; court records 
of later date indicating a transfer of property in Tennessee from 
David to George Patton (the first positive connection of David 
with his famous “Go ahead” motto appears on these instruments 
conveying land and “one negro girl, named Adaline” from David 
to George) ;°* and finally those matters concerning the removal 
of most of the Pattons to David’s neighborhood in West Tennes- 
see, including David’s administration of Robert Patton’s estate, 
Robert Patton’s will, and a final letter by David’s son John W., to 
his uncle, George Patton, announcing his father’s death at the 
Alamo. But this part of David’s North Carolina connections 
must await the publication of The Gentleman from the Cane. 


% Weakley County (Tennessee) Court Minutes, 1827-35, I, 264. 











THE PROFESSIONAL THEATER IN WILMINGTON, 
1870-1900* 


By DoNALD J. RULFS 


The present writer’s previous study of the professional theater 
in Wilmington has indicated that during the fall of 1855 the old 
Innes Academy building, which contained a theater on the ground 
fioor, was torn down by the town authorities in order that a new 
combined City Hall and theater might be erected on the same 
site, the northeast corner of Third and Princess streets.’ The 
cornerstone of the new structure, which still stands, was laid 
on December 27, 1855, and the well-equipped theater with a 
seating capacity of 950 was opened to the public on October 12, 
1858, for a month of nightly performances by the G. F. Mar- 
chant Company of the Charleston Theater. 

During the remainder of the successful first season, other stock 
companies brought the total number of performances to eighty- 
five, and thereafter the new theater continued to receive good 
support until the outbreak of the Civil War when performances 
became sporadic and then ceased altogether during and following 
the tragic yellow fever epidemic in Wilmington during the fall 
of 1862. During the remaining years of the war, however, the 
theater was reopened and flourished as a result of the boom 
brought about by blockade-running, and during the peak season 
1863-1864 no less than 240 performances were offered in the new 
theater, with thirty-four additional performances in the City 
Hall. After the war, productions again became irregular during 
the difficult years of reconstruction, but by the season of 1869- 
1870 the theater had almost regained its normal ante-bellum 
support. 

During the period covered by this survey, Wilmington in- 
creased in population from 13,446 in 1870 to 20,976 in 1900, a 
result mainly of the steady growth of the town’s exporting and 
importing trade in the chief commodities of cotton, lumber, and 
turpentine. A detailed report of the Wilmington Chamber of 


* This is the second in a series of three articles dealing with The Professional Theater in 
Wilmington. Editor. : 

1“The Professional Theater in Wilmington, 1858-1870," The North Carolina Historical 

Review, XXVIII (April, 1951), 119-136. 
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Commerce in 1872 indicated that the production of cotton in 
the state had greatly increased since the war and that the native 
product as well as cotton from Georgia and South Carolina was 
being exported through Wilmington to the amount of 95,000 
bales in 1871.? Sailing vessels were used almost exclusively in 
this trade, but with the gradual deepening of the channel of the 
Cape Fear, the new era of steam began with the arrival of the 
British steamer Barnesmore in 1881,’ and the size of the cargoes 
continued to increase. Records of the Wilmington Produce Ex- 
change indicated the annual total cotton receipts ending August 
31, 1886, to be 101,494 bales,* while ten years later the volume 
had increased to nearly 200,000 bales, ranking Wilmington as 
the seventh cotton port of the country.’ In addition, the town 
in 1896 was the terminus of five railroads: the Carolina Central, 
under control of the Seaboard Air Lineg the Wilmington, Colum- 
bia, and Augusta and the Wilmington and Weldon, under control 
of the Atlantic Coast Line; the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley; 
and the Wilmington, New Bern, and Norfolk.® 

As a result of the increase in population and commerce, the 
professional theater was, with the exception of the depression 
years 1876-1878, well supported over the thirty-year period. 
Seasons averaged about forty performances, although there were 
sixty-three during 1871-1872, sixty-seven during 1887-1888, and 
108 during 1899-1900. During the earlier years from 1858 to 
1870, performances had consisted mainly of plays offered by 
capable stock companies that would remain for several weeks 
or months at a time. After 1870 the stock companies continued 
but usually for engagements by the week only, while touring 
musical extravaganzas and comic operas greatly increased in 
popularity. In addition, an entirely new type of performance 
was that of the nationally or internationally famous performer 
on tour. Finally, a more modern type of production was the tour- 
ing New York hit play, presented by one of the new “combina- 
tion” companies, which consisted of a leading performer carrying 
his own supporting cast as well as his own scenery and stage 


3James Sprunt, Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1660-1916 (Raleigh: Edwards and 
Broughton, 1916, 2d ed.), 612-513. 
? Sprunt, Chronicles of the Cape Fear, —— 
* Wilmington Morni me Star, September s. 
North Carolina and Its Resources ( (Raleigh State Board of Agriculture, 1896), 135, 374. 
«North Carolina and te Resources, 375. 
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crew. Engagements of the famous performers and the “combina- 
tions” were usually for one or two nights. 

Of the stock companies which appeared during the first decade 
of the period 1870-1900, the most popular was the Katie Putnam 
Company, which opened on December 9, 1872, for a week’s offer- 
ing of such favorites as The Old Curiosity Shop, Meg’s Diversion, 
Rosedale, East Lynne, Fanchon the Cricket, Child of the Regi- 
ment (Saturday matinee), and Romeo and Juliet. As an indica- 
tion of the town’s appreciation of Miss Putnam’s talents, there 
appeared in the Wilmington Daily Journal for December 13 a 
letter signed by forty-two citizens asking her to make the play 
of that evening, Fanchon, her benefit performance. When the 
troupe returned on February 10, 1874, for a week Miss Putnam 
in Fanchon received six curtain calls on the first night and was 
presented more bouquets*than she could carry.’ After a three- 
night engagement beginning on January 25 of the same year, 
the company made its last appearance during the decade for two 
nights on January 3-4, 1876, when there were again many curtain 
calls, and the actress was designated as “Wilmington’s little 
favorite.”® 

Almost as popular with Wilmington audiences as the Putnam 
Company was the Rose and Harry Watkins Troupe, which ap- 
peared for short engagements on March 20, 1871; January 22 and 
November 4, 1872; and October 24, 1877. However, the troupe 
with the largest personnel, twenty-five members, and the largest 
repertoire was the Old Reliable Company, featuring Helen 
D’Este and J. G. Stuttz. The group opened on February 8, 1872, 
for eleven performances of all the stock favorites: East Lynne, 
Leah the Forsaken, Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Fanchon, Camille, 
Cynthia, Ingomar, The Lady of Lyons, Fazio, and The Hidden 
Hand. Miss D’Este was received as “a careful student of the 
human emotions, and a fine portrayer of them,’ and as for the 
troupe as a whole, we are informed that “this mammoth company 
are ‘dead letter perfect’ in their parts, and correct in their cos- 
tumes and stage business.”?° Other popular companies were the 
Lillie Eldridge and Harry Langdon Troupe, which played for 


™ Morning Ster, February 11, 1874. 
ea neal gy = Journal, January 4, 76. 
F 9, 1872. 
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three nights beginning October 16, 1873, and was described as 
«one of the very best combinations that has visited the South 
since the war,’!! and the Kate Fisher Company with her horse 
“Wonder” in Mazeppa and other action-packed pieces for a week 
beginning November 11, 1872, and again in Mazeppa for one 
night on December 15, 1875. 

The very popular type of entertainment in the form of bur- 
lesque musical extravaganza was well represented by the Chap- 
man Sisters and C. B. Bishop Company, which appeared for a 
week beginning on November 14, 1870, with such pieces as 
Sleeping Beauty, My Precious Betsey, Pluto, Cinderella, and The 
Forty Thieves; again on March 3-4, 1871, with Much Ado About 
a Merchant of Venice and Little Jack Shephard; and on Novem- 
ber 28-29, 1873, with Don Giovanni and Leo and Lotus, drawing 
the largest audiences of the season’? and producing “shouts of 
laughter.”* The Worrell Sisters Burlesque and Opera Bouffe 
Company with twenty-five performers appeared November 10-12, 
1870, and for a week beginning November 13, 1871, while Lisa 
Weber’s Celebrated English Blondes offered Ernani, La Somnam- 
bula, and Lurline on November 30 and December 1-3, 1870, bring- 
ing forth the estimate that “. . . the women are all good looking 
and the men irresistibly droll.”* Although the original company 
of The Black Crook, the first successful American revue, had 
visited Wilmington in 1868, the Bidwill and McDonough Black 
Crook which appeared November 24-26, 1873, played to a house 
“brimful and running over,”*® and it was said that “. ... the 
scenery is rich and beautiful, the tableaux gorgeous, the ballet 
dancing excellent, the array of female performance striking.’’ 
As far as “the array of female performance” was concerned, 
however, the Black Crook production could not compare with 
Mlle. Ninon Duclo’s Sensational Blondes Revue, October 18-19, 
1877, which did indeed prove to be a sensation for Wilmington’s 
Victorian theater-goers and caused much breezy comment: in 
the press. The reviewer for the Morning Star observed that for 
the first night’s performance te exclaainely.| male peanet “, 


Morning Star, October 17, 1873. 
4 Morning Star, November 29, 1873. 
8 Evening Post, November 29, 1873. 
4 Daily Journal, December 2, 1870. 
» forning Star, November 25, 1873. 

* Daily Journal, November 25, 1873. 
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appeared to admire the rigid economy observed by the ‘Dizzies’ 
in the purchase of their wardrobes” and that he expected for the 
second night a large audience “. . . who will go just to encourage 
twenty modest maidens (all orphans) in their praiseworthy 
efforts to make an honest living,” adding that “opera glasses 
will not be needed—screens will be more appropriate.”"” 

In the field of extravaganza, the Humpty Dumpty pantomime 
companies were popular throughout the decade, the first being 
John Templeton’s show on February 1, 1872. This was followed by 
the Fox and Denier Humpty Dumpty on March 30-31, 1874, “as 
played for 3 years in New York City,” according to the adver- 
tisements. The company returned on December 28-29 of the 
same year, February 22, 1875, and January 8, 1879, when it 
was declared to be “about the best pantomime troupe that has 
ever visited Wilmington,” with “the finish and smoothness in- 
separable from the work of the true artist wherever seen.’’'* 

For those who preferred more serious musical entertainment 
there were frequent opportunities to enjoy opera. Mrs. James 
A. Oates’ Comic Opera Company offered The Daughter of the 
Regiment, Fortunio, and The Flower Girl of Paris on March 
21-23, 1872, and The Grand Duchess on January 20, 1874, when 
it was stated concerning Mrs. Oates that “. . . in this community 
there is but one sentiment regarding her—that of unqualified 
admiration.”’® Similarly well received was the Holman Opera 
Troupe, which presented The Grand Duchess, La Somnambula, 
and The Bohemian Girl on November 6-7, 1874, and Girolfe 
Girofla, Cinderella, and La Fille de Madame Angot on November 
26-27, 1875. The Adelaide Philips Italian Opera Company offered 
The Barber of Seville on January 12, 1875, while the Adah 
Richmond English Opera Company repeated Girolfe Girofla on 
February 3, 1879, and added The Chimes of Normandy the next 
evening. The great popularity of H. M. S. Pinafore was first 
manifested on March 20 of the same year when the Holman 
troupe offered it, and thereafter the following Pinafore com- 
panies came in rather rapid succession: Campbell’s Comic Opera 
Company of New York on April 7, the Star Alliance Opera Com- 
"3 October 19, 1877. 


% Wilmington Daily Review, January 9, 1879. 
% Daily Journal, January 21, 1874. 
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pany on September 29, Ford’s Juvenile Opera Company on 
October 2, the Rentz-Santley Novelty Company on November 22, 
and the Hayes Juvenile Opera Company on April 7, 1880, which 
was the previous juvenile troupe under new management. Each 
production of Pinafore was hailed as being better than the pre- 
ceding one, but the juvenile company was generally regarded as 
the best. 

In addition, music lovers had frequent opportunities to hear 
the best in concert music with such performances as those of the 
Adelaide Philips Concert Company, featuring Mr. J. Levy, “the 
greatest cornet player in the world,” on February 4, 1871; Mrs. 
Charles Moulton, prima donna, January 1, 1872; Blind Tom, an 
unusually talented Negro pianist who had appeared in Wilming- 
ton for many years, on January 29, 1872; Ole Bull, Norwegian 
violinist who had also previously appeared in Wilmington, on 
November 26, 1872; Herr L. von Myerhoff of Vienna, pianist, on 
January 7, 1874; and Rosa D’Erina, Irish prima donna, January 
21-22, 1878. 

The first of the famous actors to appear in Wilmington during 
1870-1880 was Edwin Forrest, who played for three nights, 
October 24-26, 1870, in Richelieu, Damon and Pythias, and King 
Lear. The local theatrical reviewers were, of course, enthusiastic 
over all three performances, but his Lear made the greatest im- 
pression: “Powerful, passionate, grand, and terrible is he while 
pronouncing his curse upon Goneril; distressingly passionate 
and pitiable is he in his despair; wild, raving, and awe-inspiring 
is he in the full tide of his madness.”2° Next came Mme. Fanny 
Janauschek, a native of Prague who had become famous on the 
European stage. She first appeared in Wilmington on January 
9, 1875, as Queen Elizabeth in The Earl of Essex and made the 
following impression: “She was Elizabeth as we have always con- 
ceived her, perfect, unvarying, singular,gnagnificent, weak in her 
affections, yet terrible in action.”*" Three years later she returned 
on January 11-12, 1878, in Catherine of Russia and Macbeth. Her 
role of Catherine was described as “. . . one continuous sweep of 
impassioned personation . . . truly regal in her fearlessness, and 
terrible in her displeasure, yet withal so tenderly woman in her 


* Daily Journal, October 27, 1870. 
% Daily Journal, January 10, 1875. 
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love.”*? Equally great was her interpretation of the role of Lady 
Macbeth: “Under the transforming touch of her genius the re- 
markable creation of the poet stands forth in vivid and distinct 
colors—the concentrated passion and fire and grandeur being 
all represented.’”** In the meantime, Mary Anderson appeared in 
Romeo and Juliet on February 16, 1877, and the next year on 
January 30-31 in Richard L. Sheil’s Evadne and Munch-Belling- 
hausen’s Ingomar, being well received in all three of the produc- 
tions. 

The first of the great comedians to appear was Edward A. 
Sothern, who played the role of Lord Dundreary in Tom Taylor’s 
Our American Cousin on February 19, 1878, and on the next 
evening the role of De Lacy Fitzaltamont in his own play A 
Crushed Tragedian. The local press found that “. .. as a great 
comedian, he deserves to the full measure his most brilliant 
reputation.”’** He was followed on November 16 of the same year 
by Joseph Murphy, Irish comedian, who appeared in The Kerry 
Cow and fully satisfied the expectations of all reviewers. Next, 
on January 17, 1880, the greatest of all the American comedians, 
Joseph Jefferson, who had first played in Wilmington almost 
thirty years before, appeared in Rip Van Winkle, an adaptation 
made especially for Jefferson by Dion Boucicault.* In addition 
to the simple statement to the effect that his Rip was “. . . one 
of the most finished performances of which it is possible to con- 
ceive,”’** Shakespeare’s famous description of Cleopatra was also 
applied, with a change of pronoun: “It is needless to say that 
‘age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.’ ’’?" 

With regard to the hit plays on tour, perhaps the most popular 
during the decade 1870-1880 was Alphonse D’Ennery’s The Two 
Orphans as adapted by J. Oxenford, a highly emotional and sen- 
sational play abounding in moral edification. The piece was first 
presented in Wilmington by the Clara Wildman Comedy Com- 
pany of New York on November 10, 11, and 13, 1875, and by 
Hall’s Combination on November 15 of the same year. It was 
again offered on December 4, 1878, by the Helen D’Este Troupe. 


22 Daily Review, January 12, 1878. 
% Morning Star, January 13, 1878. 
% Daily Review, February 20, i878. 
*% Daily Review, January 19, 1880. 
% Daily Review, January 19, 1880. 
2 Morning Star, January 18, 1880. 
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Another popular play, Married and Divorced, described as “the 
new Society Drama,”** was given by the Wildman troupe on 
November 8-9, 1875, and the Hall Company on November 16 of 
the same year presented Boucicault’s Led Astray, which had 
been a great success not only in America but in Paris, London, 
and Vienna. During the same season, Augustin Daly’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre Company gave Daly’s Big Bonanza, a satirical 
comedy of manners, on February 2, 1876. On January 23, 1879, 
Leonard Grover appeared in his own comedy Our Boarding 
House, which, according to the advertisements, had run for over 
1,400 performances in New York. Although the latter play was 
well attended, the reviewer for the Morning Star the next day 
thought that some parts of it were “too broad for this locality.” 

Finally, for the benefit of that portion of the theater-going 
public whose tastes ran neither to plays, operas, musical com- 
edies, nor concerts, the average season during 1870-1880 offered 
much in the way of minstrels, magic shows, panoramas, and 
variety. Of the minstrels, the hardiest perennials were Duprez 
and Benedict’s, Skiff and Gaylord’s, Callender’s, Haverly’s, and 
Mme. Rentz’s Female Minstrels. The most persistent magician 
was Wyman, who had been appearing in Wilmington since ante- 
bellum days and who, after 1870, added the distribution of gifts 
during his performance. The Berger Family of Swiss bell ringers 
had also appeared before 1870 and continued through 1875, while 
such popular panoramas as McEvoy’s Hibernicon, consisting of 
views of Ireland, and the Pilgrim’s Progress Panorama con- 
tinued to draw crowds. Perhaps the two greatest attractions in 
the variety field, however, were the appearances on May 20, 1876, 
and May 20, 1877, of General Tom Thumb and his wife with a 
company of midgets, and of Buffalo Bill (W. F. Cody) on October 
25, 1875, October 4, 1878, and January 22, 1880, with his wild 
West plays featuring real Indians. 

The second decade of the survey witnessed a decided decrease 
in the number of stock companies and burlesque extravaganza 
troupes but an increase in the number of opera and concert com- 
panies, famous performers, and long-run plays on tour. Variety 


* Daily Journal, November 10, 1876. 
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entertainment and minstrels continued with about the same de- 
gree of popularity as during the years 1870-1880. 

Only three stock companies offered the old and new favorites, 
the first being the Standard Dramatic Company, which opened 
on June 9, 1885, for thirteen performances and on the following 
August 31 for seven. During both engagements such popular 
melodramas as Under the Gas Light, Kathleen Mavourneen, The 
Two Orphans, Ten Nights in a Bar Room, and Fanchon the 
Cricket were well received. Beginning on January 24, 1887, the 
Louise Arnot Troupe presented one week of stock and was fol- 
lowed the next month on February 7 by the Cora Van Tassel 
Company, which stayed for a week and returned on May 16 for 
another week. 

In the field of burlesque and extravaganza, the Rentz-Santley 
Company appeared regularly through 1884 as did various Hump- 
ty Dumpty shows, but for the remainder of the decade the only 
burlesques were Zo-Zo, the Magic Queen, October 12-14, 1885, 
and November 15, 1888; Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, November 
23, 1885; Early Birds, March 24, 1888; and Lilly Clay’s Colossal 
Gaiety Company on April 7, 1888. 

After the popularity of H. M. S. Pinafore during 1879-1880, 
four other Gilbert and Sullivan light operas were well received 
in Wilmington, the first being The Pirates of Penzance, offered 
by the famous D’Oyly Carte London Opera Company on Febru- 
ary 9, 1881. At least one reviewer considered it better than 
Pinafore, and in general it was admired. Patience was pre- 
sented by the Charles E. Ford English Opera Company on March 
23, 1882, but was not too successful: “The music is bright, spark- 
ling, and delightful, but the piece is almost too subtle and deli- 
cately painted a composition to take with the general public.’’*’ 
Iolanthe next appeared on March 7, 1883, a production of the 
Ford company, and the only objection in the press was that there 
were too many localized aspects of the satire for an American 
audience.*! The last Gilbert and Sullivan production, The Mikado, 
made the greatest impression of all. It was first presented on 
October 19-20, 1885, by the New York Bijou Opera Company to 


® Morning Star, February 10, 1881. 
% Morning Star, March 24, 1882. 
1 Morning Star, March 8, 1883. 
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the largest audience of the season. The opera was equally well 
received when offered the next year on January 18-19 by the 
John Templeton Company with the original New York cast, and 
again by the Bijou Company on May 18 of the same year. An- 
other very popular opera was Audran’s La Mascotte, which was 
given on January 16, 1883, by Gorman’s German Opera Com- 
pany; on May 27, 1885, by the Bijou Company; and on May 19, 
1886, by the same group. Light opera was, in fact, becoming so 
popular that the Crescent Opera Company of New York even 
risked a summer engagement during July 16-24, 1888, to coincide 
with the encampment of twenty-seven companies of the State 
Guard at Camp Latimer on Wrightsville Sound, July 18-26.*? 

Among the more famous concert artists visiting Wilmington 
during the decade were Blind Tom, April 1-2 and November 30, 
1881, and October 2, 1884; Minnie Hauk, prima donna of London 
and New York, October 18, 1883; the Theodore Thomas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 6, 1883 ; Edouard Remenyi, violinist, 
February 20, 1884; and the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Bos- 
ton, April 21, 1884, January 13, 1887, and January 13, 1888. The 
appearance of Charles Dickens, son of the novelist, on the after- 
noon of March 24, 1888, with readings from his father’s works 
should also be mentioned. 

The number of great performers with well established reputa- 
tions increased during the second decade. The first of these was 
Ernesto Rossi, who appeared before a packed house on December 
19, 1881, in the role of Othello.** He was described as an actor 
“of massive frame and commanding presence” with a voice 
“sonorous and well modulated” and movements “dignified, state- 
ly, self-possessed.’** We are told, further, that towards the end 
of the play, after Desdemona’s death, “. . . the most terrible, 
agonizing remorse sweeps over him with fearful power, crushes 
his heart, and impels him to the fatal end. . . . We feel, when the 
curtain falls, that we have seen Othello—not acted but living.”™ 
The next celebrity was Joseph Jefferson, who returned on Janu- 
ary 14, 1884, as Bob Acres in The Rivals, with Mrs. John Drew 
in the role of Mrs. Malaprop. The performance was described 
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as “the most enjoyable that has been here for years,’’** and after 
the play a reception was given for the company by members of 
the old Thalian Association in the Mayor’s Room at the City 
Hall.*7 Within the same month, on January 30, Mme. Helena 
Modjeska, famous Polish actress, supported by Maurice H. Bar- 
rymore, appeared as Viola in Twelfth Night, and one reviewer 
stated that “she throws her heart and soul into the piece, and 
holds her audience completely under her sway from the beginning 
to the end of the performance. ... Her success was most tri- 
umphant.’’* 

Later in the decade Frederick Warde, English actor, appeared 
on March 22-23, 1887, in Virginius and Galba, the Gladiator, 
and on January 30, 1888, in Damon and Pythias, at the conclusion 
of which we are informed that the audience was “so touched by 
his pathos, so imbued with his tragic impersonations, that it was 
too overcome to applaud!”®® Similarly, on October 4, 1887, Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers was well received in Queen Elizabeth, and Mme. 
Janauschek returned on October 23, 1888, in Macbeth to carry 
her audience back to the old days “before catch-penny shows 
were known; when stately characters were impersonated by 
imposing figures.”*° On the next evening she appeared with equal 
success in Meg Merrilies, adapted from Guy Mannering. 

Among the greatly increased number of hit plays on tour, the 
first two, Child of the State, adapted by George Hoey from 
D’Ennery, and Diplomacy, adapted by Saville and Bolton Rowe 
from Sardou’s Dora, were given on October 3-4, 1881, by the 
Hoey Company, which advertised the first production as “the 
most powerful melodrama of the day” and the second as “the 
greatest play of the day.”’ Both plays received high commenda- 
tion, especially Diplomacy, which was found to be a “strong, 
ingenious, and admirable play, presented by the best company 
that has appeared here in years.’’*’ These were followed on Janu- 
ary 12, 1882, by Forget Me Not, the London success of Herman 
Merivale and F. C. Grove, with Genevieve Ward in the leading 
role, and on January 30 by John T. Raymond in his three hundred 


% Morning Star, January 15, 1884. 
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and thirtieth performance of A. C. Gunter’s Fresh, the American, 
which was considered a poor play saved by a good comedian.** 
Within a week, on February 6-7, the Collier Union Square Com- 
pany offered Bronson Howard’s The Banker’s Daughter, adver- 
tised as having had the longest run on record—over 1,000 per- 
formances—with a return engagement on October 16-17, 1885. 
On March 7, 1882, the Madison Square Company No. 2 also ad- 
vertised the longest run on record—nearly 1,500 performances— 
for Steele MacKaye’s Hazel Kirke. Although the acting of Miss 
Gilbert in the role of Hazel was admired, the play itself was 
not considered outstanding.** The same company returned within 
the year on October 6-7 with Hazel Kirke and a new hit, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Esmeralda, which had had 350 performances 
in New York. The two pieces were repeated at matinee and 
evening performances on the following December 22, and Es- 
meralda alone was offered the next year on November 14. 

Other long-run productions were W. E. Barnes’ Only a Farm- 
er’s Daughter, with over 1,500 performances, on September 18, 
1883, and March 29, 1886; Article 47, adapted by Augustin Daly 
from Belot, with over 1,000 performances in Paris and 500 in New 
York, on October 8, 1883; Henry A. Jones and Henry Herman’s 
The Silver King, which had played in London for three years, on 
March 14, 1885, for matinee and evening; and Erma the Elf on 
March 26, 1890, with the indefatigable Katie Putnam, who ad- 
vertised that she had played the title role over 1,000 times in 
the United States and Australia. After an absence of fourteen 
years, she received “an ovation which was not only genuine and 
sincere but sympathetic and touching.’ 

During the last decade of the century, all of the previously 
noted types of entertainment continued to be offered, but there 
was a decided increase in the number of star performers, hit 
plays on tour, and stock companies, with a decrease in the num- 
ber of concert performances. One entirely new type of entertain- 
ment was the sensational melodrama which depended largely 
upon elaborate scenic and mechanical effects for its success, a 
development resulting partly from the new use of electricity, with 





“Morning Star, January 31, 1882. 
* Morning Star, March 8, 1882. 
“ Morning Star, March 27, 1890. 
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which Wilmington had been supplied in 1886. Typical of these 
plays were the following which were offered successively on 
December 22, 23, and 24, 1891, by different companies: The Pay 
Train, which displayed the wrecking of the train and explosion 
of the engine ;*° Our Country Cousin, advertising The Great Rail- 
road Scene and Steamboat on the Ohio Scene; and The Two 
Sisters, which announced new and special scenery, including the 
Union Square Hotel, Central Park, and “New York City from 
the housetops, showing Brooklyn Bridge in the distance.’’ Other 
typical thrillers were The Waifs of New York, March 28, 1892, 
which included in the last act a “fire scene exhibiting a genuine 
steam engine at work” ;** Uncle’s Darling, January 11, 1893, with 
a setting in Alaska including glaciers, a snow storm, Eskimo 
dogs, three trained bears, and two St. Bernard dogs, one of 
which “. . . caught the ‘villain’ by the throat and drowned him 
at a critical moment” ;*7 and The Operator, September 10, 1894, 
with a shipwreck, a tropical scene, and a railroad wreck.*® At 
the beginning of the decade these spectacles were at least tol- 
erated by the reviewers, but by 1895 the novelty was beginning to 
wear off, with the result that plays which depended too greatly 
upon scenic effects for their success were censured. For example, 
The Span of Life, September 30, 1895, was condemned because 
it was said that “. . . the show throughout is like a dime novel 
illustrated”’ and that “‘. . . the scenery was shoved on the audience 
to shield the weakness of the play, but didn’t suffice.’’*® Such 
criticism continued until the end of the decade. 

Similar to the companies offering melodramas, the musical 
comedy troupes also introduced more and more elaborate scenic 
effects after the introduction of electricity, and they continued 
to be numerous throughout the decade. The most popular were 
Breezy Time, November 4, 1891, October 21, 1895, and March 30, 
1899 ; Starlight, January 16, 1892, and October 21, 1892; Wang, 
April 2, 1894, April 5, 1895, and April 24, 1896; and John Philip 
Sousa’s El Capitan, March 28, 1899. 

There were only four performances of concert music during 
the decade: Edouard Remenyi, January 1, 1894; the United 


4 Messenger, December 23, 1891. 
4 Messenger, March 29, 1892. 

47 Measenger, January 12, 1893. 

48 Messenger, September 11, 1894. 
# Morning Star, October 1, 1895. 
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States Marine Band with Mme. Romia, prima donna, on March 
30, 1895; Signorina Nice Moreska, soprano, on October 17, 1895; 
and Mme. Sofia Scalchi, contralto, on October 26, 1897. 

The first of the star performers to appear during the last 
decade was Alberta Gallatin, who offered Romeo and Juliet with 
Creston Clarke on January 21, 1891, and As You Like It on the 
next evening. During the following week, on January 28, Alex- 
ander Salvini appeared in the title role of D’Ennery’s Don Caesar 
de Bazan, and he returned four years later on March 18, 1895, 
in Dumas’s The Three Guardsmen. Next, Mme. Janauschek re- 
turned on January 30, 1892, in Augustus Thomas’s The Harvest 
Moon and was followed by Robert Downing on February 13 and 
September 9, 1893, in Richard the Lion Hearted and on January 
30, 1895, in two short plays David Garrick and French Marriage. 
Mme. Modjeska returned on January 11, 1894, and with her for 
the first time in Wilmington was Otis Skinner, who played Shy- 
lock to her Portia in The Merchant of Venice, a performance 
which was described as “a marvel and a revelation.”*° Four years 
later Skinner returned alone on January 18, 1898, in Prince 
Rudolph and again on January 25 of the next year in Rosemary, 
a hit play by Murray Carson and Louis Parker. 

Other star performers appearing in Wilmington during the 
prosperous nineties included Richard Mansfield on January 29, 
1894, in Beau Brummell, in which he was received with “nothing 
less than an ovation,”™ and on January 8 of the next year in 
A Parisian Romance. He was followed the next month on Febru- 
ary 18 by Robert Mantell in D’Ennery’s Monbars, in which he 
was said to be “handsome, of commanding figure, and his ex- 
pression perfect.’’®? Later in the same year, on December 19, 
1895, Minnie Maddern Fiske appeared in The Queen of Liars, an 
adaptation by Harrison G. Fiske from Daudet, and she “.. . 
proved her right . . . to the title of the greatest emotional actress 
on the American stage.”** The star performer who made the 
greatest number of visits to Wilmington during the nineties, 
however, was Lewis Morrison, whose role of Mephisto in an 
adaptation of Goethe’s Faust became quite famous. The elaborate 


® Messenger, January 12, 1894. 
5! Messenger, January 30, 1894. 
52 Morning Star, February 19, 1895. 
= Morning Star, December 20, 1895. 
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production with unusual electrical scenic effects was first pre- 
sented on March 28, 1896, at which time the staging of the play 
was described as “something bordering on the sublime,” especial- 
ly the apotheosis scene of the last act.*°* Morrison returned in the 
same role on November 29, 1897, and November 18, 1898. On 
October 21, 1899, he appeared in Frederick the Great and again 
in Faust on February 21, 1900. Finally, a small constellation of 
stars made brilliant the production of The Winter’s Tale on 
November 4, 1899, with Louis James, Kathryn Kidder, and 
Charles B. Hanford. 

Among the better known long-run hit plays that came to Wil- 
mington during the nineties was Frances H. Burnett’s Little 
Lord Fauntleroy on November 22, 1890, for a Saturday matinee 
starring Ada Fleming, child actress, as Fauntleroy. Another 
child actress who made a great impression was Irene Franklin, 
who played with A. S. Lipman in Augustus Thomas’s The Burglar, 
which first appeared on March 12, 1892, and returned on Novem- 
ber 14, 1893, and November 28, 1894. Steele Mackaye’s Paul 
Kauvar with Porter J. White also appeared for a Saturday 
matinee on October 8, 1892, and was described as “‘. . . by odds the 
finest put upon the stage in this city for years.’’®® Also well re- 
ceived were Henry C. De Mille’s and David Belasco’s Men and 
Women on January 30, 1893; De Mille’s Lost Paradise on Sep- 
tember 25, 1895; Sir Charles Young’s Jim, the Penman, which 
had run three years in London and one season in New York, on 
September 7, 1896, with F. C. Bangs; Augustin Daly’s A Night 
Off on February 28, 1898; and Charles Hoyt’s A Stranger in New 
York on January 16, 1899. During the last season at the turn 
of the century, which ran from September 1, 1899, to June 2, 
1900, with 108 performances at the Opera House, four hit plays 
were offered: H. Gratton Donnelly’s Darkest Russia with Kath- 
erine Willard on November 1; A Runaway Girl by the Augustin 
Daly Musical Company on January 17; Hoyt’s A Texas Steer on 
February 19 with Katie Putnam, Wilmington’s long-standing 
favorite; and Charles W. Chase’s dramatization of Quo Vadis 
on March 14. 


&% Morning Star, Merch 29, 1896. 
% Messenger, Oobober 3, 1892. 
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In conclusion, notice must be made of the smaller stock com- 
panies which shared with the minstrels, magicians, and others 
in supplying most of the steady entertainment between the ap- 
pearances of star performers and hit plays. During the last five 
years of the decade the number of these companies greatly in- 
creased, and all of them had certain features in common. In the 
first place, engagements were always by the week, during which 
the hard-working actors would offer eight performances, in- 
cluding matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, with a change 
of bill every day, although frequently one or two plays were re- 
peated within the week. Most of the presentations were melo- 
dramas of some vintage, but a few companies also attempted 
musical comedy and light opera. Prices of admission for the 
companies offering plays were always 10, 20, 30, and 50 cents, 
while the musica] productions demanded 15, 25, 35, and 50 cents, 
and usually both types of entertainment drew packed houses. 
During the last five years of the decade, fifteen companies ap- 
peared regularly on their annual tours of the circuits, the most 
popular being the Mable Paige, the Wilbur-Kirwin, and Rent- 
frow’s. The last performance given during the period covered 
by this survey was, in fact, the bill of the Lyceum Stock Com- 
pany on Saturday, June 2, 1900, when, characteristically, Hast 
Lynne was presented at the matinee and Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room in the evening. For the performances the newspaper ad- 
vertisements stated: “Ladies free when accompanied by the 
holder of a paid 30 cents ticket.” 








THE EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE OF JOSEPH GALES 
1786-1794 


By W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


October 22, 1799, marked a historic occasion; for on that date 
Joseph Gales established the Raleigh Register. Its place at the be- 
ginning of the story of the partisan press in North Carolina is 
generally acknowledged.' So vigorous was its tone that William 
Boylan of the Minerva was drawn to move his paper from Fay- 
etteville to Raleigh in order to come to closer grips with such a 
formidable antagonist. The grips were more than metaphorical; 
for, meeting in the street one day, the two editors began to fight. 
That Gales should not only sue Boylan for damages, but win, and 
then give the money to the Raleigh Academy (after paying coun- 
sel’s fees) is typical of the man. He was always on the weather 
side of the law. 

He had reason to be. His political graduation was undergone 
in a hard school, where a false move might have meant death 
or transportation. Some idea of the hardship he underwent in 
coming to America has been graphically presented by the publica- 
tion of his diary for the years 1794-95, edited for this journal by 
William S. Powell.? This paper proposes to take the story back by 
another eight years and present the story of the first newspaper 
he edited, its importance, its significance, and the part it played 
in the formation of his own opinions. 

The twenty-five-year-old master printer and book-binder who 
came to Sheffield in 1786* was no ordinary person. He had taught 
school with his father at Eckington,* run away from Manchester 
with half a crown in his pocket when apprenticed to a cruel mas- 
ter, learnt topography at Newark under a master of the trade,’ 


1 William K. Boyd, History of North Carolina, 52-53; Clarence S. Brigham, History end 
Bibliography of American Newspepers, Il, 774. 
%“The Diary of Joseph Gales, 1794-1795," The North Carolina Historical Review, XXVI 
(July, 1949), 335-347. 


8T have examined the Rate Books of the town and Sas the earliest mention of Joseph Gales 
on May 15, 1786. The entry reads “Joseph Gales . 14/— 
then virtue met og ( vig wage mg wras parish ¢ clerk and schoolmaster of the village of Eckington, 
rt 
5 There is a conflict of opinion as to _ this was Hol] or Tomlinson, Joseph Hunter 


(1783-1861) the famous antiquary, a native of Sheffield who knew Gales, says in his privately 
printed autobiography that it was Holl. James Montgomery (1771-1854), who became Gales’s 
clerk, says it was J. Tomlinson. I incline to the latter view, since i think that Holl is 
a mistranscription of Holt (Daniel Holt was the publisher of the Newark Herald, who was 
tried for sedition in November, 1793, covien published some writings of Thomas Paine) aa 
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and married a novelist who was connected with the peerage.® He 
took a shop in the Hartshead, near the centre of the town, and set 
up a stationer’s and printer’s establishment. Being a Unitarian 
of liberal sympathies, he found himself in a society which drew 
out his best efforts. Within a year he had worked to such effect 
that he made a name in the town. 

There was plenty of scope. New industries, like the manufac- 
ture of “Sheffield Plate” (commenced by Joseph Hancock in 
1761), hard polished scissors (begun by Robert Hinchcliffe in 
the same year), and metal refining (introduced by John Read 
four years later), had begun to give the products of the town an 
air of taste and character. The stage coach had almost worn 
grooves to London in its twenty-five years’ existence. Benjamin 
Huntsman had opened new vistas to craftsmen by his perfection 
of crucible steel. The town began to wake up to its growing power 
and wealth. A public coffee room was opened at the Angel, a boys’ 
charity school was established, workers benefit societies were 
openly discussed, and a grand musical festival was held in the 
town for the first time in 1769.’ 

For all this, there was but one newspaper, and that an indif- 
ferent one. Established in the same year as Huntsman had begun 
to pour his crucible steel, it was published by William Ward and 
was called The Sheffield Public Advertiser. It did no more than 
its name suggests. Like its predecessors, The Sheffield Weekly 
Journal (founded in 1754 to die soon after) and the Sheffield 
Weekly Register and Doncaster Flying Post (founded by Revil 
Homfray a year later), it lived by advertising patent medicines 
of a type which today would raise a smile, discreet nursing homes 
where children could be delivered, the names of runaway appren- 
tices, and public apologies. With the signing of peace with 
America, which gave “general satisfaction” to the town, the es- 
tablishment of forges for the manufacture of Shear steel, and 
the erection of the first steam engine for grinding in place of the 
immemorial water wheels, times were ripe for a change. That 





J. Tomlinson was very active typographically. Tomlinson published a Book of Common Prayer 
with engravings and woodcuts in 1778 and a History of Civil Wars in Germany 1630-5 four 
years later, but was sufficiently in sympathy with the reformers to publish Cartwright’s 
Labrador Journals. 
AA ta Marshall, author of Lady Emma Melcombe, based on her relationship to Lord 
elbourne. 
For a peeerel Me pee: of Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century, see the book of that name 
published by R. E. Leader, another famous Sheffield newspaper editor, a century later. 
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change was symbolised by the appearance of the first number of 
the Sheffield Register on June 8, 1787. It contained an imagina- 
tive editorial by Gales himself in which he declared: 


a newspaper may be compared to a reservoir of water ; for as the 
latter receives the bountiful springs of nature from all around it, 
and distributes its fertilising streams to supply the surrounding 
country, so does the former receive its numerous articles of in- 
formation ... and forms a link in the vast chain which connects 
mankind with each other. We see displayed, as in a mirror, the 
patriotism of one man and the intrepedity of another, the mag- 
nanimity of a third, and the generosity and humanity of a fourth, 
and thus discover perfection which exalts our species and stimu- 
lates us to follow their example 


Gales’ partner in this enterprise was an engraver named David 
Martin.* They did not act as partners in any other sense of the 
word. Gales lived and kept up his establishment in the Hartshead, 
while Martin lived and worked at Norfolk Street. Their partner- 
ship lasted for only a year, during which time they also managed 
to produce the first really satisfactory directory of the town, with 
such an excellent frontispiece that it was reprinted in facsimile 
by S. O. Addy a century later.® In this directory Gales himself 
appears on page 59, described as a “bookseller, stationer, print- 
seller, auctioneer, and agent of the Royal Exchange Fire Office.” 
To these offices he was not above adding that of vendor of patent 
medicines, since the credulity of the public on these subjects was, 
if anything, greater than it is today. 

His auctioneering seems to have been most successful. Since 
it taught him to use his voice, to manage large crowds, to obtain 
insights into men’s motives, and to learn the practical politics of 
the town, it was undoubtedly a major factor in his political grad- 
uation. For a young man not yet thirty, he was very busy. Scarce- 
ly a week passed but he was selling messuages, houses, building 
land, church pews, or household effects. To these sales he could 
give the fullest publicity in the columns of his own newspaper, 
with descriptions of the property sold that provide a rich quarry 


®Devid Martin, engraver, of Norfolk Street had good taste, as the title page of the Shef- 
Register shows. On June 30, 1791, he published sig engravings of Sheffield. He also 
edited the Flora Brittanica, of which twenty numbers appeared. we — emigrated, and put 
an end to his life in a fit of fe aoe A sre Notes and 
® Gdles’ and Martin's Lt ny of with an we Ed and notes by &. 0. 
Addy (Pawson and Brails ~ eal 38 1889). is is merely 4 replica of the original 
pe A, published in 1787 with 4 rt introduction which dass not add much to our knowledze 
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for the civic historian bent on discovering the urbanization of 
Sheffield. 

With his own waxing prosperity rose the prestige of his paper. 
Just how successful it was, may be gauged by the anguished 
jeers and taunts of the rival Advertiser, which, a day behind with 
the news, challenged Gales to reveal how he managed to obtain 
the London news before the London stage arrived. Gales con- 
tented himself with oracular remarks like that of September 1, 
1787: “we receive the Thursdays’ papers TEN HOURS before 
the mail coach arrives.” A fortnight later he was crowing that 
he was able to print an account of events at least twenty-four 
hours later than the Advertiser could afford to. The policy evi- 
dently paid, for by October he was expanding his staff by taking 
on two additional journeymen binders. 

As a publisher he became the catalyst of a literary set in the 
town, accelerating their reactions to the world by affording them 
an outlet for their compositions. Some of those to whom his 
patronage was extended in this way became famous. Ebenezer 
Rhodes? published some of his verse in the Register as early as 
October 11, 1788. He and Gales were much of an age and often 
met at the Bull Inn in the Wicker, together with other choice 
spirits like Sylvester*! and Nanson.'!* This became the Sheffield 
Mermaid, and was nicknamed “Billy Hill’s Parlour.” Gales also 
branched out as a book publisher too, the first of note in the town 
since the lerendary Neville Simmons of a century before.** For, 
like Simmons, Gales was a symptom of a resurgence of urban 
culture in Sheffield. Writers of some national] consequence, like 
Charles Dibden, the famous composer of nautical songs, sent 
their works to him. Gales published The Musical Tour of Mr 
Dibden, in which, previous to his embarkation for India, h 
finished his career as a public character. This, a bulky quarto 
volume of 400 pages, appeared in 1788. Dibden, who had stayed at 
Eckington with Gales’ parents, wrote of Joseph on page 200: “I 
” SBkeneser Rhodes, 1762-1839, later published a drama Alfred, treading the stage as the bero. 
He had an eye for the scenic beauties of Derbyshire, and in 1818-24 published Peak Scenery, 
Tous 2 san a0 chaaee the bam ee Geek be ae ake ee 
energy in Hterary pursuits that he went bankrupt. 

Re a ah ga 
Won the catherhts of Joka Wileea, The Senge of Joseph Motos (Bhacheld, 1863), 66n. 
“Giles Hester, Neville Simmons (Sheffield, 1898), illustrates how Simmons was able to 


publish the works of the nonconformist divines who clustered round Sheffield in the days of 
Attercliffe Academy. 
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do not know how soon my friend Gales may make a fortune, 
which ultimately must inevitably happen if unwearied industry 
and fair dealing, the world’s regard, and a well stocked head as 
well as shop, are the materials to procure it.” 

There were other productions, less substantial but just as im- 
portant, which issued from his press. One of them, significant 
from the later development of Gales’ own ideas, was a small 
volume, Historical Facts relating to the Revolution, published to 
mark the centenary year of that apocalypse in Whig history. All 
reformers begin by presenting their hopes for the future under 
the guise of a reassessment of the past, and Gales was no excep- 
tion. For him the responsibilities of property should not be ob- 
scured by its privileges. Locke’s gloss on the events of 1688 
seemed to Gales to be worth recalling to his own generation. 
Five years later he published in his Register a History of a 
Church and a Warming Pan, following it up the following year 
with Thoughts on Civil Government: addressed to the Disfran- 
chised Citizens of Shef field.'* 

Such political ideas were to be sharpened by the events at the 
turn of the decade, events which were to bring home to Gales’ 
readers the misfortune of their situation. The first exacerbating 
event was that of “The Thirteens.” It concerned the journeymen 
cutlers, who from time immemorial had kept the odd materials 
left over from their stipulated dozen. This practice led to masters 
demanding that the men should make thirteen for the price of a 
dozen, and the men’s resentment was concentrated upon the man 
who in 1787 was the master cutler, Jonathan Watkinson. Put to 
words by Mather and printed as a broadsheet, a song sprang to 
the lips of every workman so affected. As Mather sang truly: 


The boys at the playhouse exhibit strange scenes 
Respecting big Watkinson and his thirteens 
for his chorus 


And may the odd knife his great carcase dissect, 
Lay open his vitals for men to inspect, 


“This interpretation of the “Grest Revolytiog” was, of course, to color much of the 
historiography and politica! thinking in England for the next three quarters of a century. 
"Le Dig J ee of this trend see H. Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History 
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A heart full as black as the infernal gulph, 
In that greedy, blood-sucking, bone-scraping wolf.'* 


The song was popularly held to have broken Watkinson’s heart. 

Words were the prelude to action. At the beginning of 1790 the 
workmen in the various cutlery trades asked for rises. The mas- 
ters, harder collectively than Watkinson was individually, re- 
fused to meet the men’s claims. The scissors manufacturers in 
August of that year decided to prosecute the leaders of the strike. 
The master cutler at the time of the prosecution of the men’s 
leaders was George Wood, a scissors manufacturer of Pea-Croft. 
Gales reported the combination of the masters in his Register on 
the twenty-seventh of the month, and their common subscription 
to prosecution of the men. Mather wrote two more scurrilous 
songs, this time with George Wood as the central figure. 


This Hallamshire Haman keeps blacks at command, 

To spread his dire mandates throughout the whole land, 
Together they meet and their malice combine 

To form a most hellish, infernal design. 

On malice, on mischief, on tyrrany bent, 

Five poor honest grinders to prison they sent; 

Though nothing they had of these men to complain, 
But not paying discount for wearing a chain.'® 


This bad feeling between master and man was further aggra- 
vated by events of the following year, when the ordinary people 
of Sheffield suffered one of the biggest blows in their history. 
Having already lost their racecourse with a thousand acres of 
common land to the Marquis of Rockingham and other occupiers 
twelve years before, they now stood to lose another six thousand 
acres more by enclosures.'? Indeed, the act which passed through 
Parliament and received royal assent in 1791 deprived the ex- 
panding industrial town of its lungs, the green and pleasant 
Rivelin Valley, Hallam Moors, and village greens of Brookhouse, 
Heeley, Newfield, and Owlerton. Not one acre of all this was 
allotted for any public purpose. It was worse than any previous 
enclosure act, not only in extent, but in its character, for it en- 
acted that “all encroachments which shall have been made upon 
the said commons and waste grounds within the memory of man 


% Joseph Mather (1737-1804), a file hewer who was born and remained in one of the poorest 
class in Sheffield, sang most of his songs in ale-houses and would sell prints of them by riding 
through the town on a donkey. They were collected and edited as Songs of Joseph Mather 
with a critical memoir by John Wilson in 1862. This occurs on page 68 of that edition. 

% Songs of Joseph Mather, 


82. 
For full details see the article by Barbara Hammond in Economic History, vol. Il, no. 6 
(London, January, 1981). 
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shall be deemed part of the commons and waste lands to be di- 
vided and enclosed.” 

The act received royal assent on June 6, 1791, and Sheffielders 
seemed to realize what was afoot only when advertisements began 
to appear in Gales’ paper that commissioners would be sitting to 
hear appeals against the proposed enclosures. Stung with the 
realization that they were being robbed, they marched in a body 
to protest to the Duke of Norfolk’s agent Vincent Eyre, and the 
local vicar and justice of the town, the Reverend James Wilkin- 
son. These two, taking counsel with the master cutler, decided to 
write to the Home Office. So dangerous were the times that their 
letter could not be sent express. But though it travelled down to 
London slowly, its contents were urgent: 


Considerable bodies of disorderly people in this neighbourhood 
have lately several times assembled in considerable force with the 
riotous intention of preventing the Commissioners . . . from doing 
their duty, and not only drove them from the commons near this 
town intended to be enclosed, but also menaced them with the 


greatest personal danger if they attempt to proceed with this 
enclosure.'® 


The Home Office response was to send military aid, but the 
soldiers were not quick enough to prevent the mob from attacking 
Vicar Wilkinson’s opulent mansion at Broom Hall, burning eight 
ricks and his library and firing the house. The same night (July 
28) they had broken Eyre’s windows and were prevented from 
doing further damage only by the arrival of some troops. The 
outrage had two important effects. It scared Vicar Wilkinson 
(who had at one time a great sympathy for the proposals to re- 
form parliament)'® so much that even a year later Colonel de 
Lancey, reporting to the Home Office, described the Vicar as 
avoiding “the many profligate people” in Sheffield.2° The other 
consequence was that a barracks began to rise to house a force 
of 200 cavalry.” This was an affront to the more law-abiding 
which was to have further repercussions. 


% Home Office Papers, Public Record Office, London. Quoted by Barbara Hammond in 
Economic History, vol. Il, no. 6. 

1 Gales, reporting events in the Sheffield Register, specifically states that the outrages 
occurred as the commissioners were attempting to mark the boundaries of the enclosure. For 
Wilkinson’s previous interest in the reforming movement, especially in the work of the York- 
my Association, see the Wyvill Papers, which are reprints of the letters and papers of the 

. Christopher Wyvill, its Y esrge and secretary. 
ar ‘Home Office Papers 42 
™ The work began on Saly. 2, 1792, on a piece of ground beyond Shalesmoor. 
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What part did Gales play in all this? Obviously as the publisher 
of a paper he could not write or publish articles which openly 
sympathised with the trouble-makers, especially as the leader 
selected for prosecution by the authorities was a poor half-witted 
young man named Bennett, who was executed for his share in the 
riot. But Gales did report the outrages and their cause. He also 
published, in other columns, extracts from the works of Dr. 
Priestley and James Mackintosh,”* both of them speculative phi- 
losophers whose opinions were most radical for the times. Gales 
also indulged in a certain oblique criticism by the very nuances 
of his style; the implications of his news penetrated far deeper 
than a direct assault on the understanding would have done. 

So the Sheffield Register began to assume the character of a 
vehicle of ideas, which Gales sowed assiduously. Quoting with 
approval Mackintosh’s dictum that “diffused knowledge im- 
mortalises itself,” Gales began to throw his weight on the side of 
the Sunday School movement which was gathering way in the 
town, remarking at the same time that the official view of the 
government was that “the peasantry of this country will derive 
more solid advantage from the plough and the spade than they 
ever could from the horn-book and the primmer.’’?* The enact- 
ment of the great political drama on the other side of the channel 
provided him with much copy on the rights (as opposed to the 
duties) of man. Indeed, his own interest in the promotion of 
education was sufficient to let his precious columnar space be 
occupied from October 22, 1790, to April 30, 1791, by Samuel 
Catlow’s philosophic arguments for a better system of popular 
instruction.** 

Perhaps one of the greatest political impulses to Gales’ own 
growing radicalism was the proximity of the ex-secretary of the 
American Committee of Foreign Affairs, Tom Paine. The latter, 
absorbed in his invention for an iron bridge, had left America 
in 1787 to promote it in England. Naturally enough he came to 
~@ Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) who in Julv, 1791, suffered the burning of his books, papers, 
of the Restilen kives by tha Birminghasn Gonatitutional Society, Same Mackintesh (1166-1858) 
j= Ty > — with the aims of the French Revolution and published his Vindiciae 

® Sheffield Register, July 27, 1791. 
sen for Yelm portons ‘ip the teats Cissus of bite te Wena Goan onaaie Os 
literary and commercial seminary at Mansfield. Catlow’s idea of associating important ideas 
with ordinary things, without the formality of precept or the labor of study, forms a F aie. 


anticipation of what the Edgeworths were to amplify seven years later in their 
Education. 
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Masborough, near Sheffield, where the great ironfounding firm 
of Walkers were capable of implementing his designs, and did. 
With such a radical luminary near him, it was but natural that 
Gales himself should begin to burn, and since Paine was actually 
publishing his Rights of Man in 1790, Gales opened up the col- 
umns of the Sheffield Register for sympathetic quotation and 
even published a sixpenny reprint for popular reading. Other 
reformers were also quoted in support of Paine’s central thesis, 
especially Dr. Price (an intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin 
who had been invited by Congress in 1778 to transfer himself to 
America) and Horne Tooke (the one-eyed founder of the London 
Constitutional Society who was imprisoned in 1778 for publish- 
ing a resolution to raise a subscription for the American col- 
onists). Needless to say, Burke was given short shrift. He was 
pilloried, accused of inconsistency, and discredited in the eyes of 
the Register’s readers. Not only France, but America too, was 
pointed out as the great exemplar to be followed, for early in his 
journalistic career Gales had written: “We place America fore- 
most in our history of great ones of the earth.’’** 

In such a climate, and with such pressure behind him, Joseph 
Gales helped to form the Sheffield Society for Constitutional In- 
formation. With David Martin, his engraver friend and onetime 
partner in the editorship of the Register, Matthew Dodsworth, 
and James Horsfield, the society was launched in the midst of the 
troubles in 1791. So many remarks were passed, and such was 
the suspicion which the society aroused, that it was thought wise 
to issue a statement in the Sheffield Register of December 2, 
1791, in which the committee, expanded by another seven mem- 
bers,?” declared : 


We are under the necessity of informing the public that the sole 
object of these societies is to throw their Mites, at some proper 
opportunity, towards restoring, by a peaceable Reform, a more 
equal Representation in the House of Commons (whenever the 
People of Property and Consequence shall think fit again to come 
forward) the necessity of which is too evident to require any 
elucidation, and too universally allowed, to require further proof. 


% As in the Sheffield Register of November 19, 1790. 

% Sheffield Register, December 1, 1787. 

7 Ww m Camage (secretary), William Broomhead (secretary who succeeded Camage), 
Vans Clarke, George Kent, Edward Oakes, Edward Smith, and Enoch Tricket. For ac- 
counts of the society see G. P. Jones, ae Political Reform Movement in Sheffield, and J. 
Taylor, The Sheffield Constitutional Society in Transactions of the Hunter Archaeological 
Society, IV, 57-68, and V, 133-146 (Sheffield, "1937 and 1943, respectively). 
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Gales himself seems to have written most of the notices for 
the society, just as he wrote their letters.2* Yet, as far as the 
public were concerned, he was still the hard-working auctioneer. 
His timetable at the end of 1791, when the society was incubat- 
ing, shows him as busy as ever selling houses, lots, church pews, 
shares in the theatre, beds of coking coal, and the stocks in trade 
of a butcher’s shop, a draper, and a circulating library. Such 
versatile salesmanship and ubiquity (for the auctions were held 
in different places) shows that his galvanic energy was not 
entirely absorbed. 

The society quickly made headway in the town. This was nat- 
ural enough, since it automatically became the residuary legatee 
of such reforming goodwill as survived the vicar’s defection 
from the cause. There were at hand powerful men to give it 
support. Chief among these was Samuel Shore, thirty-four years 
older than Gales himself, a nonconformist steelmaster, whose 
connection with the cause of reform was further reinforced by 
his connection with Thomas Walker of Manchester.” Within 
three months Gales was publishing another journal in addition 
to the Sheffield Register. Called The Patriot, this new venture 
comprised thirty-six pages and sold at three pence a week to 
nourish the fervor of those who, like the members of the Sheffield 
Society, considered political information as vital. For, as the ad- 
vertisement ran: 


it has long been a matter of complaint that means of information 
on that most important science, POLITICS, and the various 
branches of philosophy connected with it, are entirely out of the 
reach the body of the people, from the very heavy expense attend- 
ing the purchase of the works of these eminent writers.*° 


“These eminent writers” were naturally Paine, Priestley, and 
Mackintosh. By printing excerpts from, and commentaries on 
them, the Patriot was to “open a channel of universal communi- 


cation at a price which is within reach of almost every individ- 
ual.” 





nd aod 5 B. and T. J. Howell, A Complete Collection of State Trials (London, 1818), vol. 
’ - 1119. 

® For his trial “for a conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution and Government, and to aid 
and assist the French in case they should invade this Kingdom,” see Howell, State Trials, 
vol. XXIII, cols. 1055-1166. For Samuel Shore's life, see the Sheffield Independent, November 
16, 1828. Thomas Walker was his brother-in-law. 

® Sheffield Register, March 2, 1792. 
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They would meet at each others houses, or, if occasion war- 
ranted, at an alehouse where a larger audience could be secured. 
A quaker painter called Samuel Ashton (who later took out a 
patent for tanning leather) seems to have acted in some sort of 
convening capacity, but he was soon succeeded by Camage, an 
inkstand maker, who took over more formal secretarial duties, 
inserted advertisements in the Register, and signed them. By 
March they were writing to London: “the whole neighbourhood 
for many miles around have an attentive eye upon us most of 
the towns and villages indeed are forming themselves into similar 
associations, and strictly adhere to the mode of copying after 
us.”” Horne Tooke (to whom they had originally written, hoping 
to form a connection with the London Constitutional Society) 
recommended them to write to the London Corresponding So- 
ciety.* Their offered hand was not grasped by the London so- 
cieties as closely as it should have been. 

The little information we have of the organization of the 
society suggests that they took themselves very serious indeed. 
As their last secretary (William Broomhead) said: “We wished 
to produce by our meetings the enlightenment of the people; to 
show them the reason, the ground of all their complaints and 
sufferings; when a man works hard for thirteen or fourteen 
hours of the day, the week through, and is not able to maintain 
his family.”8* This educative work was carried out by cellular 
study groups which seemed to fuse into a general meeting once 
a month. Of their 2,000 members, most were grouped in this way. 
Their constitution reflects the kind of belief they had in equal 
representation: for the smallest cells (tithings) comprising ten 
members would each appoint a delegate: the delegates in turn 
were grouped in tens and appointed a further delegate as a repre- 
sentative on the committee.** 
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%1 For the transcripts of the correspondence, see Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 284; 
vol. XXV, col. 135. For the best history of the London Societies, see P. A. Brown, The 
French Revolution In English History (London, 1918). Brown comments that the connection 
between industria] change and political agitation emerges much more clearly in the Sheffield 
than in the London societies 

32 Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 630. 

33 Reports of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons. The appendix contains 
much of the correspondence which is printed in Howell. These reports were issued in 1794, 
Howell’s trials over twenty years later. The constitution does not seem to have been really 
put into practice according to G. P. Jones The Political Reform Movement in Sheffield, p. 60, 
but Gales certainly tried to ensure that it was attempted, for he printed a number of district 
books which were to be kept, in which were to be noted subscriptions of a penny a week. 
Broomhead, the last secretary, naturally tried to make light of the thorough organization 
of the society. See Howell State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 611. 
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Gales became more heavily involved, and these political com- 
mitments and his own expanding business led him to insert an 
advertisement in the Register of March 2, 1792, for a clerk. 
“None need apply,” it ran, “but such as have been used to book- 
keeping and can produce undeniable testimonials of character. 
Terms and specimens of writing to be left with the printer.” He 
was very lucky. A twenty-one year old Moravian of literary 
tastes wrote a letter in large flourishing characters, impressing 
Joseph Gales so much that he was employed at once to go with 
Gales to sell the books of the Rev. John Bullock at Ashford-in- 
the-water, near Bakewell, on March 19. This was James Mont- 
gomery, whose facile pen, steady loyalty, and high sense of re- 
sponsibility were to earn him a place on the Gales’s family tomb- 
stone.** 

On April 3 of that year (1792) the first number of the Patriot 
came off Gales’ press. It was edited by Matthew C. Brown, a 
barber turned advocate, who was to be a help to Gales in the next 
eighteen months. But it was a very inauspicious time to launch 
such a periodical—especially in Sheffield. The military entered 
the town on March 16 and on May 21 the government issued 
a proclamation against seditious writings. This was to precipi- 
tate Gales to the very forefront of the movement and render 
it impossible for him to weave policy behind the scenes.*® 

For this proclamation against seditious writings split the 
town even wider than before. A public meeting was convened 
to the Town Hall in order to vote thanks to the king for the issue 
of the proclamation. To the great majority of Sheffielders this 
savoured of kissing the rod and the meeting dissolved in uproar. 
Two days later a more exclusive meeting, pared of the popular 
element, unanimously resolved in the Cutlers’ Hall “that an ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty, expressive of thanks for his 
late Royal Proclamation against seditious writings, and that the 
meeting do esteem it their duty to give the utmost efficacy in 
their power to the said proclamation.” 


“John Holland and James Everett, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Mont- 
gomery (6 vols., London, 1866), contains numerous letters from the Gales family, especially 
the unmarried sisters whom Gales left behind him. 

*% The sanity and character of Gales’s moderation may be seen from a pamphlet which he 
published at this time called Copy of the Duke of Richmond's letter on a Parliamentary 
Reform addressed to Lieut. Colonel Sharman with strictures on the British Constitutional 
Rights of the People (Sheffield, June, 1792), which pointed out that Pitt, who now pro- 
hibited discussion of parliamentary reform, subscribed to the views put forward at the 
Thatched House Tavern on May 16, ten years before, reprinted in this pamphlet! 
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The Cutlers’ Hall meeting, by its very exclusiveness, drew a 
large crowd, which gathered outside and raised a row. Joseph 
Gales from his office in the Hartshead went to investigate. As 
soon as they saw him the crowd, which had been excluded from 
the meeting in the Cutlers’ Hall, raised a great shout, and cried 
out for a meeting of their own in the Town Hall. Naturally 
enough they bore Gales along with them and put him in the chair. 
Gales lived up to the general tone of the Sheffield Constitutional 
Society. He counselled moderation, advised the audience not to 
be noisy or factious, and persuaded them to disband quietly and 
go home. The audience were delighted with him, and bore him 
back to his office in the Hartshead singing: 


God save great Thomas Paine, 
His Rights of Man to explain, 
To every soul, 

He makes the blind to see, 
What dupes and slaves they be, 
And points out Liberty, 

From Pole to Pole. 
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Thousands cry “Church and King” 
That well deserve to swing, 

All must allow: 

Birmingham blush for shame, 
Manchester do the same, 

Infamous is your name, 

Patriots vow. 
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Facts are seditious things, 

When they touch courts and kings, 
Armies are raised, 

Barracks and Bastilles built, 
Innocence charged with guilt, 
Blood most unjustly spilt, 

God stands amazed.* 


It but added to the indignation of the “Church and King” party 
that the air to which these verses were sung was that of the 
National Anthem.** 

Gales, by his courageous assumption of the chair on that oc- 
casion, was now saddled with the visible leadership of the Shef- 

* Wilson, Songs of Joseph Mather, 56. 

* Gales realized this and published a justification of his action in taking the chair in the 


Sheffield Register the following week. Some idea of the national currency which Mather’s 
song obtained may be seen from M. A. Best, Thomas Paine, 261. 
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field Constitutional Society. The older reformers lamented their 
lost opportunities and Samuel Shore wrote to Wyvill: “We might 
have carried by numbers anything in favour of reform.’’** The 
pace of the Constitutional Society now began to quicken and 
Shore hesitated, thinking it “desired to go farther and faster than 
he approved.”*® They determined to make themselves known. 
They were encouraged by the successes of the French Revolution- 
ary armies. On November 23 five thousand or six thousand people 
paraded with banners, marched through the town, fired can- 
non, and roasted an ox, in order to show their high jubilation. 
Encouraged by such symptoms of popular support, the society 
began to raise subscriptions to defend the printers and authors 
of books, which might be considered seditious only by the ex- 
isting ministry. Such enthusiasm itself provoked a reaction 
amongst the more conservative elements in the town, who 
met at the Cutlers’ Hall on the last day of the year and 
resolved to print and publish a declaration of profound satisfac- 
tion with things as they were, and especially “to the excellent 
form of government by King, Lords, and Commons, under 
which,” as they unctuously observed, “we have the peculiar hap- 
piness to live.”*° | 

The dialectic had begun. To each effort by the Constitutional 
Society was opposed a counter effort by the Church and King 
party: to action was opposed reaction. The opening of 1793 saw 
the stage clearing and the main protagonists settling into their 
roles. In January the Constitutional Society circularized other 
societies, expressing their determination to persevere in favor of 
reform. They sent a letter of condolence to Thomas Walker, the 
Manchester reformer, who was having trouble with the authori- 
ties.“1 The declaration of war with France made sympathy with 
the Jacobins a treasonable offence, the imputations of which 
the town authorities were anxious to avoid so much that they 
paid Gales’s rival publisher, William Ward, the sum of £10: ls. 
: 9d to print bills and distribute them. These bills expressed 
sentiments of profound attachment to the present constitution, 


8 Wyvill Papers, V, 124. 
*®G. P. Jones, The Political Reform Movement in Sheffield, 61. 


= The Local Register and Chronological Account of Occurences and Facts (Sheffield, 1830). 


« He was ultimately arrested on a charge of high treason: see Howell, State Trials, vol. 
XXIII, cols. 1055-1166. 
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and declared that any reform was both unnecessary and unwise.*2 

To such words the Constitutional Society replied. On April 
1 they summoned a meeting at the Bull and Mouth Inn “to con- 
sider upon a proper mode of petitioning the House of Commons 
on the subject of a Parliamentary Reform.” Joseph Gales was 
in the chair. Under his guidance the meeting proceeded to ap- 
point a committee of twelve who were charged with the duty 
of assembling a public meeting; and with the task of obtaining 
the Town Hall in which to hold it.** They succeeded in the first, 
and failed in the second. So, not being able to get the Town Hall 
(since the authorities still held by the tenor of the handbills 
which had just been distributed) they assembled on Castle Hill. 
Once more Gales was in the chair. This public meeting took place 
on Apri! 8, 1798. All agreed that a reform of the system of par- 
liamentary representation was “necessary for the peace and hap- 
piness of the country,” resolved to petition Parliament for “a 
thorough reform thereof,” and endorsed the actions of the Shef- 
field Constitutional] Society.* 

The petition, engrossed on parchment, lay at the Hartshead 
in the office of Joseph Gales, who also printed a further 5,000 
copies for distribution in order that people should know what 
they were signing. Since it needed time to cajole the country folk 
to come in and sign, Gales allowed it to lie for nearly a month, 
in the meantime exhorting the readers of the Sheffield Register 
to come into town and sign. Under his chairmanship, the com- 
mittee “attended to the completion of the business.” By April 18 
5,000 names were affiixed to the parchment master copy, and a 
further 3,000 signed before it was forwarded to the House of 
Commons. On May 6 the petition was rejected by the House of 
Commons for containing “disrespectful language.” It is a tribute 
to Gales’ own news service that news of its rejection was in the 
hands of the Constitutional Society in time for them to hold 
their general meeting on the following day. Here, under the chair- 
manship .of Matthew Brown (editor of the Patriot) the society 


42Samuel Mitchell, The Burgery of Sheffield (Sheffield, 1828), 38; J. D. Leader, The 
Burgery of Sheffield (Sheffield, 1897), 399. “ 

® Sheffield Register, April 5, 1798. Tbe committee consisted of Joseph Gales, David Martin, 
Matthew Dodsworth, Thomas Eyre, John Fisher, Georze Oates, Samuel Warburton, Luke 
Palfreyman, Joseph Badger, William Green, John Smith, and David Greenwood. 

** That is, by agreeing that “such other means shall taken as shall be deemed proper 
to obtain simnatures thereto” and “that the committee already chosen do attend to the com 
pletion of this business.” 
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censured Wilberforce for his views.** ““We wish to secure, not to 
overset the constitution” they declared, and ordered their resolu- 
tions to be printed in the Star, The Edinburgh Gazetteer, the 
Newcastle Chronicle, and, of course, the Sheffield Register. 
Gales, who had hitherto circulated his newspapers with the frank- 
ing signature of Wilberforce,** now ceased to do so, and adopted 
(with permission) the signature of Grey. 

Coincident to this, Gales expanded the Register. On April 5 
he proudly announced: 


next to public spirit and inflexible integrity in the conduct of a 
newspaper, EARLY INTELLIGENCE, particularly in time of 
war, will be allowed to be of the greatest consequence. Impressed 
with this idea, the editor of the REGISTER has determined to 
establish a WEEKLY EXPRESS, whereby he shall anticipate 
the London Mail SEVEN HOURS, and be enabled to publish his 
paper on Thursday Evening at Six o’clock; so that his readers 
will be put in possession of the News of that Night, Four Hours 
before the London Papers are received in the ordinary way. 


For fourpence a copy, the readers were offered an enlarged paper 
with wider columns, and with a rapidly expanding periphery of 
circulation.*” So it is little wonder that his rival William Ward, 
whose Sheffield Advertiser had been struggling in vain to com- 
pete with this dynamic editorship, folded up on June 7, 1798. 
In its place sprang another, animated by the principles of 
“Church and King.” Printed by John Northall at the Britania 
Press in King Street, the new paper had as its name the Sheffield 
Courant, and as its motto the legend NOLUMUS LEGES ANG- 
LIAE MUTARE. That it should need to veil its conservatism in a 
Latinism is itself evidence of the popularity of the Shefficl 
Register and its political views. Yet the Courant, from its very 
first number, made no secret that it was going to be frankly 
partisan. It opened its columns to those who had barbs to cast 
at Gales, and full advantage was taken of such hospitality. The 
most sustained attack was delivered by one of the local grammar 
school masters, the Rev. John Russell who, as an,ordained clergy- 


Especially so, as Wilberforce had been elected as one of the parliamentary representatives 
for the West Riding three years before and bad received great support for his anti-slavery 
campaign. 

“ Charles Grey, five vears younser than Wilberforce, took up the question of parliamentary 
reform in this very year. 

* He promised that not only would the Register be sent off by the North and South Mail 
Coaches the same night, but also that he would “try and introduce the Register at Leeds 
Birmingham, and Manchester.” Sheffield Register, April 5, 1793. 
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man, came out strongly for the Church and King party. He had 
been one of the most intemperate supporters of the motion at 
the cutlers’s Hall on June 13, 1792. Now in the columns of the 
Courant he addressed venomous letters to Gales: 


In your seditious Register you endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that they were enslaved and wretched, although every man 
felt himself free and happy. You have been incessantly labouring 
to render them discontented with their situation and dissatisfied 
with their form of government which has never yet been equalled 
since the creation, and I am persuaded will never be excelled 
while the sun and the moon shall endure. 

You have constantly been holding out to them long lists of griev- 
ances. You have rendered Sheffield the execration and abhorrence 
of the whole world. I charge you and your faction with aiming, 
not at reforming, but subverting and destroying the constitution. 
I charge you with a fond attachment to the French Jacobins, of 
which you have given repeated, unequivocal proofs. I charge you 
with labouring to introduce an wniversal right of suffrage; or in 
other words, for the most ignorant and rash, for the lowest and 
most indigent class of society (and three fourths of every com- 
munity must necessarily consist of such) to dictate laws to, and 
dispose of the property of, all the superior orders of the state.** 
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He addressed the readers of the Courant: 


will you suffer a man who a few years ago came among you as 
a needy adventurer at the head of a paltry crew of ignorant, con- 
ceited, presumptious men, and a parcel of prick eared prentice 
boys—will you suffer such a wretch as this to dictate the law to 
Sheffield, and to affix the stigma of infamy to your town? 


Sometimes the Courant burst into verse, as in the following: 


How strange it is my printing friend J..G...s 
There should be some who do not like your tales. 
But, let them frown and grunt and seem unkind, 

Tell ’em your motto is “Don’t care, don’t mind” 
Your Muse—she trumpets forth and loudly sings 
Damnation, ruin, and the fall of kings, 

King Mob excepted, he my boy, must reign, 

Or else to hell go Liberty and Paine 

Oh Joe, how you’d exult to see the day, 

That could bring news The Duke has run away, 
And pleased just like an infant with a rattle, 

Cry round the town—the French have won a battle: 
Some hundreds of the Guards they say.are slain, 
Huzza! God save the French—God bless Tom Paine: 
And if for this you should be put in jail 


# Sheffield Courant, November 2, 1793, article dated October 29. 
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‘Twill make you noted—Thereby’ll hang a tale: 
You don’t mind hanging, call you but a martyr 
How noble will it look—how glorious shine, 
First year of my imprisonment, top line 

Of every title page that year you print.* 


The pressure of such attacks, the undoubted extra burdens 
which his politics imposed upon him, and the increasing need for 
caution prompted Gales to take on his brother Timothy® in the 
office, and to slough off some of his ancillary duties. On May 31, 
1793 he announced in the Register: 


the editor, from his various occupations, being obliged to decline 
the applications of friends to see] or appraise household furni- 
ture, wishes to say that in future, to leave him more liberty to 
attend to other branches of his business, he shall sell only estates 
by auction. 


At the same time, he complained that his “patriotic sentiments 
have created him enemies among those who think it compatible 
with Christian Charity, to endeavour to starve a man into politi- 
cal orthodoxy. Such is the conduct of a few individuals (whose 
poverty of spirit will punish itself) who boast what they have 
done and will do what they can to injure the editor for daring to 
advocate the cause of FREEDOM OF THE PEOPLE.” 

Gales himself was not slow in exchanging blows in this wordy 
warfare, but he was shrewd enough to salt them with humor. In 
the “Poets Corner,” on the back page of the Register, pungent 
sallies and epigrams began to appear from this time onwards. 
Typical were those on the war with France: 


Of Generals don’t tell me, of YORK and such boys! 

Nor of HOWE—though I mean not their laurels to taint; 
The General I’m sure that will make the most noise, 

If the war should go on—is—GENERAL COMPLAINT. 


which appeared in the Register of May 3, 1793, and 


® Sheffield Courant, November 10, 1793. 
® Timothy Gales lived in the Nursery, near the Bridgehouses. He wrote a little verse for 
the number of April 19 called “No Libel to Think.” It ran: 


From the sole of the foot, to the crown of the head, 
They stampt and tax us, both living and dead! 

And yet at such hardships they wish us to wink, 

But we cannot do this while we've freedom—to think. 


He died by drowning on February 19, 1802, after suffering from an illness which reduced 
him to a state of melancholia. Sheffield Iris, February 25, 1802. 
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A Glorious war, John Bull, where the whole gain 

Is “grinning honour” for the thousands slain; 

“Its false” say our allies “for John shall get 

Full FIFTY MILLIONS STERLING—more in debt !™ 


For the war Gales had no liking, nor did the Constitutional 
Society. As they wrote, “we have many thousand members but, 
a vast majority of them being working men, the war .. . has 
deprived many of them of all employment, and almost everyone 
of half his earnings.’** Gales himself was well alive to the dis- 
astrous effects which it was having, and wrote in the Register on 
August 22, 1793: “The emigration of artisans and other classes 
of men, from this country to America, have increased to so great 
a degree of late, the last night’s Gazette announces the intention 
of the Government to put in force the laws in being for prevent- 
ing them in the future.”” He quoted other authorities to support 
his view: Colonel H. Lee, the retiring governor of Virginia who 
said “this country (i.e., America) will prove a peaceful asylum to 
all Europeans who may wish to avoid the storm which hangs over 
the most part of Europe, and by the providence of God, it seems 
to have been formed a new world for the retreat of those whom 
it may please to remove from under the iron rod of despotism 
and tyrranny.’® 

And the iron rod was certainly falling on English backs. Gales 
sympathized with each treason trial as it came up for hearing. 
John Frost, William Friend, D. I. Eaton, William Winterbotham, 
Thomas Briellat, John Lambert, James Perry, James Grey, Wil- 
liam Hudson, Alexander Whyte, and Daniel Holt—all of them 
were doing no more than assert what Gales was himself assert- 
ing.** Many of them were men of the middle class—one of them 
a fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. The heresy hunt was on 
with vengeance. In a clever parody of a tune which was then very 
popular (“Oh dear what can the matter be”) Gales printed the 
verse: 


is this—is it not a most artful invention, 
from odious reforms to withdraw our attention, 


@ Sheffield had no less than et comin parties, scouring for recruits for the British 
Army = continent. Local Regis 
S Letter of the Sheffield (teen aa AB Society, quoted in appendix to the Report of the 
BShat hil ffeorece- eoted, aoe 1, 
egister, Ap 
5% All of whose trials, with the evidence adduced against them, may be seen in Howell, 
State Trials, vol. XXII, cols. 471-1231. 
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and kindle the flames of intestine dissention? 
Ah Britons! attend to the snare! 


The wintry atmosphere of persecution seemed to grow even 
colder with the prosecution of Thomas Muir, a twenty-eight-year- 
old advocate whose only crime was that of circulating the Patriot, 
Gales’s own journal, and founding a Constitutional Society on the 
Sheffield model. Tried on August 30-31, he was sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation to Botany Bay. In his Register 
Gales described it as “perhaps the most unexampled severity 
which has been heard of in this country for a century.’ He 
printed Muir’s speech, and at the same time wrote a private let- 
ter to his friend Joseph Aston, a gunfounder’s son, at Man- 
chester : 


what think you of the fate of poor Muir? We shall no longer 
think anything of 6 12 or 18 months imprisonment after a trans- 
portation of 14 years !! Good God ! What can possess the people, 
that they cannot see these enormities. The Patriot you see is 
among the prescribed works. All is yet still respecting it in this 
part of Britain: how long it will remain so, one cannot say.*® 


But there were not wanting signs that it would not be quiet 
for long. On September 16 of that year (1793), Lord Hood 
captured Toulon. The Church and King party used it as an ex- 
cuse to stage a great celebration at the expense of Gales, who 
wrote to Joseph Aston ten days later in a different vein, yet still 
optimistic : 


you were misinformed as to any riot having taken place here. In 
one part of the day however, things wore rather a serious appear- 
ance. The C. and K. party (very small indeed) accompanied by 
a recruiting party, with drum and fife, presented themselves 
before my house and gave me most loyal music, firing and shout- 
ing and someone was heard to say, that my house should not have 
a whole window in it that night. 

This circumstance, I am firmly of opinion, had the effect of call- 
ing together a wall of defence, for, about an hour afterwards, up- 


S Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIII, col. 121, which consists of extracts from the Patriot in 
which the right of the king to tax his “7 even with the consent of. parliament is 
allered to be a fraud, since parliament is itself not a representative assembly. This is a 
significant extension of the radical doctrines of 1769-1783. . 

% Two years later he escaped and had a remarkable series of adventures, being at length 
wounded on a Spanish frigate at Cadiz. 

4 enaltield Reoveser. ag ae! 5 ond 12, ates. . 

nd an verett, Memoirs of James Montgomery, I, 160. They wrongly ascribe the 
date of the letter to the year 1791. 
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wards of a hundred stout democrats stood before us singing “‘God 
save great Thomas Paine” to the loyal tune. 

The party increased to 500 and paraded the streets peaceably 
(except singing) all the day. Nor would they leave till they ap- 
prehended all danger to be past. You see what it is to be sup- 
ported. I do not think a riot can be managed here: this was ap- 
parently a push for one.*® 


Gales received still further support from the Constitutional So- 
ciety, which met in October and carried a unanimous resolution to 
the effect that: 


The Sheffield Register deserves the Respect, Support, and En- 
couragement of this Society as a truly independent, impartial, 
patriotic, and well-conducted paper; and the members will to the 
utmost of their power, both in a collective and individual ca- 
pacity, use their utmost endeavours to promote the general in- 
terest and welfare of the worthy Proprietor and Editor of the 
same.” 


Fortified by such support, Gales was able to announce that the 
Register was selling 1,468 copies each week. 

Full of confidence, Gales and the society sent Matthew C. 
Brown to represent them at the General Convention of the 
Friends of the People which had been convened at Edinburgh. 
Something went wrong with the planning, for the convention 
had broken up by the time they arrived.*° However, Skirving, 
the responsible convener, recalled the Scottish delegates, who pro- 
ceeded to sit once more in the presence of the delegates from Lon- 
don (Joseph Gerrald, Maurice Margarot, Charles Sinclair, and 
Henry Yorke) and Sheffield (Matthew C. Brown). It is worth re- 
marking that a certain Samuel Brown from Virginia was present. 
The convention, convened to discuss universal suffrage and an- 
nual parliaments, set about their business seriously. They called 
each other “citizen” in the French style, kept minutes, and form- 
ed committees. One of the first papers at the first day’s meeting 
was a letter from the Sheffield society, recommending the Patriot 
as good reading for all reformers. In the seventeen days in which 
they sat, Gerrald, Margarot, and Brown were the most effective 
speakers. Brown acted as reporter to Gales, sending him a day- 

® Holland and Everett, Memoirs of James Montgomery, I, 168. 


© Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIII, col. 915. The name changed the second time to “The 
British Convention of the Delegates of the People." 
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by-day account of events. Indeed, on the seventh day he carried 
a resolution that the committee should revise each day’s proceed- 
ings on rising, so that they could be sent to press.*' Gales sup- 
ported him well, and sent William Camage with £10 for Brown’s 
support.® On the thirteenth day Brown was nominated as repre- 
sentative for Leeds as well. He was not without spirit, for when 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh came down in person to break 
up the convention, Brown was in the chair and only vacated it 
because he was dragged away.* The others had been arrested, 
Margarot, Gerrald, Callender, Scott, and Ross. Gales wrote to 
Aston after this forcible dissolution: 


poor Brown’s is a hard fate; but his spirits are excellent—so are 
the spirits of all the sufferers. There is something in persecution 
so fine, so invigorating that those who suffer under it never want 
spirits. The present is a dark period; no man can penetrate the 
gloom.* 


Nor was the gloom lightened by his opponents in Sheffield, who 
seemed to intensify their vilifications. The Cowrant packed its 
pages with abuse of “that nest of vipers, that sink of sedition,’ 
and on November 2 addressed an open letter to Gales himself. 


The delegation of Brown was mocked® and openly ascribed to 
Gales’s machinations: 


What noise is that which so disturbs mine ear? 
Is it some monster bellowing out of fear? 

Be what it may, Repose and Peace it scorns, 
Yet list—dear me—’tis one of Gales’ horns. 


The Rev. John Russell, from his comfortable living at Dronfield, 
launched out with “if you be not madmen, you are the crew of 
the foulest conspirators, the vilest traitors that ever contami- 
nated British ground.”® 


One of the delegates to the convention was Henry Yorke, and 
after the arrest of the leaders he came down to stay with Joseph 


“ Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIII, col. 436. 

® Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 590. 

® Brown, “I cannot quit this chair, till the Conventior desires it, unless compelled by force” 

Lord Provost, “I will then act as chief constable” and immediately stepped up and Pulled 
Brown from the chair. Howell, State Trials, vol. A erm col. 467. 

“Holland and Everett, Memoirs of Montgomery, I, 

® As in the Sheffield Courant for November 30, ites. “4 Brown animal whom the wisdom 
of some, and the folly of others put into a box ‘drawn by horses and calling it a delegate, 
sent it to Scotland upon a wild goose chase, with orders to proclaim the number of simpletons 
in Sheffield and a full liberty to excaygerate as much as he chose.” 

* Sheffield Courant, December 11, 1793. 
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Gales in Sheffield. Henry Yorke (who was more often known as 
Henry Redhead Yorke) was only twenty-one, yet he had already 
achieved a reputation in reforming circles. He had a fiery, im- 
petuous nature, which expressed itself in tumbling imagic ora- 
tory and made him irresistible to women. He had already 
chaired a meeting of the Sheffield Constitutional Society as early 
as March 11, 1793, making such an impression that Gales wrote 
to ask him to return. 

Yorke was full of enthusiasm, for he could sustain the heat 
which Gales could impart. Together they determined to utilize 
the winter of 1793-94 in affording material for the Sheffield 
artisan to read. Between them they produced The Spirit of John 
Locke which, though a digest of part of Locke’s Treatise on Civil 
Government, served as a tract for the times. “This is not time 
for the People to lose a minute,” it urged, “every species of in- 
formation ought to be conveyed to them in as cheap and short a 
manner as possible.”’ Locke was an excellent choice. Respectable, 
philosophic, and eminently readable, he provided a better stalk- 
ing horse than scurrilous Tom Paine, whose personality and 
works were under an ever blackening cloud. For Locke had said, 
“it is certainly unlawful to resist government, but it is certainly 
lawful to resist abuse of government, which is positively to assist 
government.”®® There were other pamphlets too. A Dialogue be- 
tween a Clergyman and a Cottager (originally published in the 
Nottingham Journal in May, 1793) was republished by Gales to 
illustrate the need for universal suffrage. In the same spirit was 
The People’s Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted. This told the 
story of the trial of William Penn and William Mead and was a 
reprint of a seventeenth-century account of their trial with an 
introduction either by Gales or Yorke in which were the words: 
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The trial took place before the Revolution of 1688, and the spirits 
of the Judges of that day are so similar to that which seems to 


® Henry Redhead Yorke (1772-1813) was a Derbyshire publicist who began his political 
career with a pamphlet against the abolition of Negro slavery. He quickly changed his views, 
however, was in Sheffield in 1793, and represented the Crown and Anchor Society of London 
at the Edinburgh Convention, Montgomery implies that he was a quadroon “with a style 
altogether French” (Memoirs, I, 165). His luxuriantly curly hair and fastidious dress prob- 
ably accounted for his way with women, which is amply borne out by Montgomery, who (p. 
171), implies that Yorke seduced Gales’s youngest sister Sarah. There was also another woman, 
according to the local doctor, (Howell, State Trials, vol. XXV, col. 1119; vol. XXIV, col. 665) 
who called her son Henry Yorke. For Gales’s writing the letter of invitation to Yorke see 
Howell, State Trials, vol. XXV, col. 1119. 

® For the rest of his time at Sheffield he lived at the Hartshead. 

#® G. P. Jones, The Political Reform Movement in Sheffield, 68. 
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pervade the Courts of the present day ; and the spirit of the Jury- 
men so widely different, that the Sheffield Constitutional Society 
cannot refrain from publishing this remarkable trial, hoping that 
the perusal of it may have a good effect in bringing back both 
Judges and Juries to a proper sense of their duty.’® 


So it was not surprising that Sheffield became the “storm cen- 
tre of the north.’’™* On December 16, when the rest of the country 
was silenced by the prosecutions for seditious writings and libels, 
the Sheffield Constitutional Society, deprived of any large hall 
in which to convene a public meeting (for the landlords of inns 
had refused to be associated with their cause), held one in the 
Park. Strong disapproval with the official construction put upon 
the word “sedition” was expressed, and all present signified their 
determination to persist in working for a reform of parliament. 

They were able to signify their disapproval of the official policy 
on February 28, 1794. This day was ordered to be observed as a 
public fast day, but Gales and his associates had no intention of 
observing it as such. Instead, a further monster meeting was 
convened at Backfields, near West Street. A prayer opened the 
proceedings, a hymn (written by Montgomery for the occasion) 
was sung, and then the business of the day began. A series of 
resolutions were passed against the war with France (“a war of 
the most diabolical kind”), against the very institution of fast 
days (“a most solemn prostitution of religion”), and especially 
against the landing of Hessian troops in England (“a ferocious 
and unprincipled horde of butchers”). They all agreed that it 
was “high time to be on our guard” since “these armed monsters 
may in a moment be let loose upon us; particularly, as the erec- 
tion of barracks throughout the kingdom may only have been an 
introductory measure to the filling them with foreign mercen- 
aries.” They voted thanks to Earl Stanhope and Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan for their courage in supporting the imprisoned 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and Margarot.”? Indeed, so great was 
the impression that this demonstration left upon the reformers 


*®J. Taylor, The Sheffield Constitutional Society, Appendix 1, 142-145. 

2P. A. Brown, The French Revolution ‘n English History, 145. 

™ The Fast Day as Observed at Sheffield was published by Gales as a pamphlet and a copy 
was sent to the London Corresponding Society. It was seized, together with the minutes of 
the London Corresponding Society, when Hardy was arrested. The Courant on March 15, 1794, 
indignantly wrote of the “Frenchified traitors” that “‘there is not another part of the Kingdom 
that shall read this account alluded to, but shall at once exclaim “if this be true, then Shef- 
field should be laid in ashes.” The London St. James Chronicle on March 8 referred to the 
Sheffield Register as ‘‘a vehicle of sedition.” 
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that the London Corresponding Society wrote to express their 
approval of the course which they had taken.” 

“On our guard”—these were pregnant words. At this time a 
new member entered the Gales household, Richard Davison, 
nominally employed as a compositor on the Sheffield Register, 
actually a knowledgeable authority on pikes. When Gales ap- 
proached a local cutler with a bayonet as a pattern and asked 
him to make specimens, it was to Richard Davison that he showed 
them and heard assurance that they might be wanted in London 
too.™ Indeed Davison actually wrote to Hardy offering them for 
sale. Davison certainly seems to have intended something more 
than mere defence.”* But defence was needed in Sheffield. One 
member of the Sheffield Constitutional Society swore on oath that 
his own house was attacked by armed ruffians who swore they 
would pull it down about his ears and burn it.7* Sometimes they 
even fired through windows or under the doors. 

Well might Henry Yorke exclaim “these are the times to try 
men’s souls.” The culminating incident occurred on April 7, 
1794. A big meeting was staged on Castle Hill, and before it 
Henry Yorke and Joseph Gales dined together. William Broom- 
head, who had succeeded Camage as secretary of the Constitu- 
tional Society, was put up to propose a petition to Parliament. 
This Aunt Sally motion was soon knocked down as arranged and 
Henry Yorke was able to carry his resolution that they would 
indulge in no more petitions. Nothing was said about rebellion, 
although Henry Yorke made several equivocal references to a 
“grand political explosion.” They passed a resolution that “the 
People ought to demand as a right, not petition as a favour, for 
universal representation.” Yorke’s speech certainly proved a star 
attraction that day, for one man, whose wife was delivering a 
child, was so intrigued by what he heard that he forgot to get 
the doctor.” But there is no reason to believe, nor evidence to 
show, that Gales himself meant to resort to the arbitrament of 
pikes. He was far too canny and politically wise to throw away 
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™ Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 639. It is also significant that the local landowner, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, had been receiving reports of these activities. All the Fitzwilliam Papers 
have pagent (1949) been deposited in the Sheffield Public Library. 

™P. A. Brown, The French Revolution in English History, 145, who also comments that 
Sheffield presents the “only clearly defined instance of arming in England.” 

% For which reason he was later coupled in the Yorke indictment. 

™ Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 666 

7 Howell, State Trials, vol. XXV, "col. 1084. 
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by such foolhardiness all he had built up. Nevertheless he too 
was exuberant over the success of the meeting and wrote to As- 
ton: “I need not tell you we had a capital meeting: I had the 
honour to be drawn along with Yorke amid the thousands.”"® 
Once more a copy of the proceedings was sent to the London So- 
ciety”? and to Charles James Fox.*® 

All around the reformers were evidences that they were being 
menaced. The formation of a corps of volunteers in the town 
prompted the Courant to observe: 


the necessity for strengthening the hands of government in- 
creases every day as the seditions of this place become more dar- 
ing with every meeting. What can be more insulting than their 
late groaning petitions to the throne; where Majesty itself is 
threatened by such a rabble? 


Then, after asking what security there is to be for Property, 
Religion, King, and Constitution, the Cowrant concluded: 


for preserving these, let us lay our hands upon the sword, and 
appeal to Heaven for the purity of our intentions, which are no 
other than the securing to Mankind, Life, Liberty, and Property, 
and to oppose committing the Existence of the Kingdom into the 
hands of a lawless and desperate Democracy.” 


If this did not make Gales and his associates look to self-defence, 
the Courant would be surprised. 

Fortune favoured Gales at this time. Paul Butler, a smith and 
farrier, was given a letter to carry to Dennis Frith of Eckington 
by S. Marshall, a merchant of Snig Hill, Sheffield. The letter, in- 
stead of going direct to Frith, came first to Gales’s office at the 


Hartshead, and proved such good copy that Gales printed it in 
the Register. It ran: 


Gales has given up the idea for a convention meeting on Monday 
—tis well he has—he is vile indeed—see his paper the last week 
I send you a Few wrote as Burlesque—they are Smart who the 
author is I don’t know—when Lawless banded with Redhead 
alias York—with Camage and the Sec. Broomhead—He said 
from his window Citizens disperse—and then exclaimed now see 


% Memoirs of James Montgomery, I, 167. 
™ Howell, State Trials, vol. XXIV, col. 613. 
® The supreme piece of audacity to the Church and King party was the determination of the 
meeting “to present an address to the King, on behalf of Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, 
and Gerrald, and to petition him for the total abolition of slavery.” The society did write con- 
=. “sy os these imprisoned men, and received their thanks. 
ay 10, 1794. 
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how they obey me—I have sent last week and this week , papers 
to Earl Fitzwilliam and have had a friendly reply to my first 
letter. Tis said Justice Bond is coming down and more troops are 
Coming What reproach this troubler in our Israel this man of 
the people from Eckington.** 


Marshall was almost incoherent with rage that his telltale ac- 
tivities had been thus revealed, and wrote back a letter to Gales, 
who imperturbably inserted it once more in the Register: 


I do assure you it has made me extremely uncomforatble this 
day, and will I no doubt break in upon my Rest this Night and I 
expect abuse and insult from this dareing Parragraff which you 
have Inserted in your Paper—‘tis verry true I sent one of your 
Papers to Earl Fitzwilliam—in which was the Petitions to the 
King’s Majesty—so did our worthy Mr. Wilkinson—a post or two 
after—& his Ls kindly wrote in Reply—& if you will call upon me 
you shall see his Ls letter—my writeing to his Ls was in Conse- 
quence of a Conversation the day I had the Honour of dineing 
with him at his House with Mr. Jonathan Walker and a Number 
of Gent—it was then—that his Ls expressed his Concern at the 
Inflammatory tendency of your Paper & he said it was—a paper 
that was II] calculated for a large manufacturing Town—é&etc— 
and thousands are of the same opinion.* 


So Gales was warned that the authorities were watching of 
his movements. His newsmen and employees began to receive 
rough usage. At Wakefield one of them was chased by boys who 
shouted “there goes a Paineite!’’; another was manhandled at 
Leeds by recruits. Government agents, who had arrested Thomas 
Hardy, secretary of the London Corresponding Society, found 
letters from the Sheffield Constitutional Society incriminat- 
ing Gales and Davison. This was on May 12, 1794. Twelve days 
later Broomhead, Camage, and Moody were taken into custody for 
questioning and later brought down to London. Widdison and 
Hill, the two members concerned in the manufacture of pikes, 
were also arrested. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and 
everyone who seemed the slightest menace was liable to be ar- 
rested and restrained without trial. Gales wrote in his Register: 


83 Sheffield Register May 2, 1794. This Dennis Frith was probably the same Dennis Frith 
of whom Gales wrote in his Register on December 10, 1790, that his apprentice had hung 
himself in a barn. S. Marshall is listed on p. %8 of Gales’s and Martin’s Directory, as having 
a shop next to that of Luke Palfreyman. The Sheffield Courant on May 10 does not deny that 
Marshall wrote the letter, only that Gales had published a “mutilated version.” 

% Earl Fitzwilliam had been receiving reports on the Constitutional Society since 1792. The 
publication of this letter in the Register would undoubtedly make Marshall feel extremely 
— and may have stimulated the Church and King’s party to push for Gales’s 
removal. 
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every wretch in the country, who has either through Malice or 
Envy, a dislike to his neighbours, will now have an opportunity 
of gratifying his malicious intention ... spies and informers... 
will crowd the Prisons with innocent people, as long as the 
Liberties of Englishmen are at the mercy of such debased and 
infamous characters.™ 


Why was Joseph Gales not arrested? Hitherto the generally 
accepted reason has been that contained in the Memoirs of Mont- 
gomery, where the editors assert that Henry Redhead Yorke was 
unwittingly the cause. On page 171 of volume 1 they write: 


he contrived not only to domicile himself for a time in the family 
at the Hartshead, but ultimately to obtain the affections of his 
host’s youngest sister, Sarah. This circumstance became the un- 
foreseen hinge of an important event. Yorke left Sheffield for 
Derby in an unsatisfactory manner, so far as his intentions 
towards the lady were concerned: and to that town, after having 
published his newspaper on the 16th March, Gales followed him. 
In the course of the day a government messenger, accompanied by 
the local constable, entered the house of the Sheffield printer with 
a warrant for his arrest on a charge of conspiracy ! After search- 
ing the premises in vain for Mr. Gales, they proceeded to a public 
house adjacent, armed with a similar authority for the capture 
of Davison, who at the moment sat smoking with a fellow com- 
positor. On the constable putting his head into the room and ask- 
ing if Davison was there, “No” replied his companion with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, “he’s just gone off.”’ The officer turned 
aside, and justly alarmed secretary of the “Constitutional So- 
ciety” immediately made his escape—ultimately reaching Ameri- 
ca, where he afterwards settled, throve, and became a magistrate. 


But this account is manifestly false in three particulars. First, as 
has been shown, Yorke was in Sheffield, starring at the Castle Hill 
meeting on April 7. This meeting was made the basis of a joint 
prosecution of Gales, Yorke, and Davison. Secondly, there is a 
considerable amount of evidence to show that though Yorke 
might have been very fond of Sarah Gales, he was fonder still 
of someone else.** Third, Davison was not the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society; Broomhead was. Davison was a recent 
arrival, and it was Broomhead who answered all the questions at 
the trials. Apart from these three errors, the substance of the 


“Sheffield Register, June 5, 1794 (after Gales’s associates had been arrested). 

®Dr. Frith accused Henry Yorke of being “‘more intimate than is proper with a married 
woman”; and Ebenezer Rhodes remarked darkly that he had “reason to know” that Yorke 
had lodged somewhere else in Sheffield, and not with Gales. (See Howell, State Trials, vol. 
XXV, cols. 1053 and 1181.) Sara Gales was twenty-one years old at this time. 
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tale may be true enough. Gales may have chased Yorke to Derby. 
But he certainly took to hiding somewhere else, where he could 
still keep an eye on his newspaper, for Derby was too far away. 

For the Register was thriving so well that its sales topped the 
two thousand mark by twenty five. So, hidden in the house of 
Payne of Newhill Grange (about twelve miles from Sheffield), 
he was able to carry on his editorial work helped by James Mont- 
gomery, who used to ride over on a horse with Mrs. Gales on the 
pillion.** From Newhill Grange he continued to write vigorously. 
He called attention to the numbers of M.P.s who were absent 
when the Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended by the House 
of Commons, and trounced the conduct of the three officers who 
misbehaved themselves in the Hartshead. When two men, ar- 
rested after firing into the house where three of his compositors 
lived, were brought before the justices, he recorded the fact that 
they were only bound over, because they stated, as the defence for 
their conduct, that they conceived the house to shelter “Gales’ 
men.” 

As England was too hot to hold him, Gales made prepara- 
tions to leave. On June 19 he announced the last number of the 
Patriot. The publication of the report of the Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons brought out the story of the pikes, so he 
was a marked man. In the 369th number of the Register he 
announced his intention of leaving, inserting in his farewell mes- 
sage a denial that he ever wrote the letter about the pikes. “This 
charge,” he wrote on May 26 “in the most unequivocal manner, 
I DENY. I neither wrote, dictated, nor was privy to it; nor till 
Mr. Hardy’s apprehension, had I any knowledge of it. As far as 
this stigma personally respects myself or family, I am indifferent 
as to the Report, but I owe, to my Friends and the Public, the 
duty of clearing myself from the imputation.” Thus ended his 
journalistic career in England. 

Some idea of his stature may be gauged by a comparison of 
his own later history with that of his associates. He went on to 


8% Memoirs of Montgomery, I, 199. This house was built by Payne (or Paine) in 1784. It is 
not clear whether this was actually a kinsman of Tom Paine or not; W. K. Martin, A History 
of The Ancient Parish of Wath-upon-Dearne (Wath, 1920), 33. It was certainly a rendezvous 
for reformers, since Henry Yorke stayed here just before the Castle Hill meeting (State 
Trials, vol. XXV, col. 1113). John Payne, the person concerned, has been with some cer- 
tainty identified as Vicinus, who wrote in the Register and was the author of another of 
Gales’ pamphlets Vicinus’ Reply te the Letter of J. R. of Dronfield (Sheffield, 1792) for 
his name is written in an eighteenth-century hand across the title page of the copy in the 
Sheffield Central Reference Library. The pamphlet pours scorn on the idea that troops will 
“quell” the reforming spirit in Sheffield. 
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Germany, and later to America, to continue in the principles 
which he had advocated in Sheffield. Not so Henry Yorke. Yorke 
was tried on the charge of fomenting a conspiracy with Gales 
and Davison in July of the following year (1795) and sentenced 
to a fine of £200 and two years imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
But his curly hair and impetuous eloquence once more served him 
well—he married his gaoler’s daughter, and the next time he 
appeared in Sheffield he was dressed as a lieutenant-colonel. The 
other members of the Sheffield Constitutional Society were ac- 
quitted on condition that they gave evidence at the trial of Henry 
Yorke. Though the rump of the society had expressed its appro- 
bation and condolences towards Joseph Gales, they could do little 
to help him professionally. For his sudden flight had led his 
principal creditor, George Robinson, of Paternoster Row, London, 
to clamor for payment. Nor if they could, were they able to ward 
off the impending trial. 

Without Gales, the Sheffield Constitutional Society lost its 
voice. For though the Register was continued by Montgomery as 
the Sheffield Jris, Montgomery was determined not to suffer 
Gales’s fate and did not openly espouse the reformers’ cause.*’ 
The poet’s corner which had set off the squibs of Mather, now 
housed the more respectable and ornate literary effusions of Bar- 
bara Hoole.** Only once did the dying embers flare up after the 
great debacle of 1794, and that was when Citizen Barrow of Lon- 
don took the chair at a meeting which petitioned his majesty to 
“restore the blessings of peace to this suffering, bleeding coun- 
try.” With Gales’s departure the radical fires were damped down 
for another generation.® 


* As Montgomery's motto ra 
Ours are the plans of 4 delightful Peace, 
Unwarped by party rage, to live like brothers. 
Later Mrs. Hofland. A greater contrast to Joseph Mather could not easily be found. 
* A phenomenon which —, to the whole ee As G. M. Trevelyan observed in his 
Lord Grey of the Reform Bill (London, 1920), 76, “during the next generation the free- 


dom of the (a existed only in name” and “from rt 1816 there was no political agitation 
of any kind. 
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From C. F. Sussdorff 


Garysburg July 28". 1866- 
Madam, 

I hope you will pardon the writer in addressing you this 
communication, I do so because knowing that the President 
being overwhelmed with business may not find convenient to 
read all the letters addressed to him. Knowing that a husband 
has but few secrets from his wife, and especially since in your 
case the world believes that you have been in no small degree to 
help him to the present high position he now occupies— I have 
the assurance to ask a request of you in the most respectful man- 
ner and that is that you be pleased to read this communication 
and if you find that it is not worthy his notice, please throw it 
into the fire. If otherwise however, and you should find it worthy 
his notice, I would beg of you to hand it to him at a leausur [sic.] 
moment when he is less engaged in his public duties as I would 
not add a feather’s weight to his labours. 

With the assurance of my great respect 

I remain Madam 

Your very humble serv.*' 
Mrs. President Johnson 
Washington D. C 


From C. S Sussdorff 


Garysburg North Hampton C° North Carolina 
July 28 1866- 
To the President of the U. States 
Washington City, 
D.C. 
Excellency, 

An unknown and obscure individual like myself may possibly 
be considered presumptious in addressing the President of the 
U. States except on official business, but my motive in writing 
I trust your Excellency will, at the end perceive, and pardon 
the freedom. 

Opposed as you must be to circumlocution I will therefore go 
strait to the subject and tell you in the beginning why I write 


{ 362 ] 
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these lines. I am in humble life and earn my bread by my own 
labour, have travelled for 30 years in N. Carolina, S. Car. Geor- 
gia, Virginia and Tennessee, am by profession a tuner and re- 
pairer of Pianoes and in this capacity have come, for these long 
years and do now come in contact with the best and most edu- 
cated part to say the least “the most influential part” of the 
community every day. I hear their conversations and take part 
in it, and consequently form an idea of their feelings in reference 
to matters present, past or future. I am a German by birth, 59 
years of age and came to South Car: in 1833 never held a slave, 
yet not by any means a radical. 

In the Position your Excellency occupies it is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to act with wisdom to know the feelings and aims 
of the people over whom you preside and for whose benefit you 
are determined to risk all. In various documents emanating from 
your Excellency you have desired to have the support of the 
people every where, who love the Constitution and laws and to 
bring the government back to its original purity. For my own 
part, and I can say that for thousands, are in heart and hand 
with you in the plan of restoration and we bless you and pray 
for you that the “Lord” in his infinit goodness may take you in 
His special keeping in order to safe us and the Land from utter 
destruction. We owe you a great deal of gratitude for the stand 
you have taken in our behalf—- We may have erred, still the 
people as a mass thought they had a right to cut loose from the 
old ship, but most of them have seen the folly and are perfectly 
willing to abide by the constitution henceforth. 

Mr. President, the feelings that pass through my mind when 
I think of the position you have taken and maintained against 
a fearful and unscrupulous opposition, I can not explain to you— 
suffice is to say, without flattery or ostentation, that I carry 
your likeness next my heart in a small case and it shall ever 
gratefully be cherished there. 

In Congress and in the News Papers North we hear a great 
deal said about the disloyalty of the people south &c. because the 
people will not take northren men that come among us by the 
hand at once and make a big to do over them, or lick their boots. 
You may have been somewhat missled in the matter, even by 
southren men (pardon me) but I tell your Excellency frankly, 
how it its. When some of these men or women come here, they 
conduct themselves in such a way as to disgust our folks. They 
boast what they can do, talk abusively about the sins of slavery 
and glorify the North.Well we have been punished severely 
enough, God knows and to be continually told that we are whip- 
ped and deserve destruction, is not calculated to put us in a very 
amiable mood towards them, is true. If disloyalty means to hate 
these noisy fellows and Radicals in Congress and out of it who 
mean to change the Constitution in a manner that not a vestige 
is left of the original document, then are we truly so; but on the 
contrary if loyalty means to be true to the Constitution as set 
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forth in the amnesty proclamation and oath — then are we truly 
loyal to that instrument and the Government. 

Presidents, kings, and Rulers as a general thing are surround- 
ed by flatterers, time servers and spies. Knowing these fact, 
and wishing to hear truths told them, they generally employed 
wise men and gave them the privilege of saying anything they 
pleased and to any lady without taking offence, and went under 
the name of “Court Fools”! 

Your Excellency will pardon me when I allude to one person 
whom you appointed to office in this State I mean Ex Gov: 
Holden who tried hard to be made Governor by the vote of the 
people im[m]ediately before the war but failed. This soured his 
temper considerable still he preached the doctrine of Sesession 
took the State out of the Union and told us that it was a just, 
holy and righteous cause. He further more encouraged volun- 
teering and said the last dollar and the last cent must be spent. 
He had a great share in imbuing the people with the right of 
sesession and had he been elected in place of Ellis at the second 
term would have made as strong a Southren as ever drew a 
sword. He praised Vance and recommended him to the people- 
For a year or so he worked in concert with him, at last though 
he grew cold, turned square round and did all to defeat the 
movement he had set in motion. He now calls himself a loyal 
and sitts in judgement over those he missled for recommenda- 
tions for executive pardons. He speakes constantly about the 
disaffection in North Carolina and seems to make the Govern- 
ment believe that we can’t be trusted,says: look at the election 
of Worth, who was elected by Sesesh! You Mr President ap- 
pointed me and in rejecting me, they have rejected you and 
your policy! Not so fast I say Mr. Holden: The President was 
not rejected, but Worth being a Union man from first to last, 
they simple voted for him because they believed Gov. Worth 
was consistant and that it would please you better, supposing 
in appointing Holden, you knew of no other man, whom you 
could give the office on the spurr of the moment and before the 
smoke of the battle has cleared away. 

I was at one time a sincere Holden man and believed as 
thousand did in his integrity, but he missled us forsooken and 
now sits in judgement over us. I ask you in all honesty, is it not 
humiliating and can you blame us, “the common people of having 
no more faith in him? Spare us this humiliation in future Mr. 
President and in rejecting W. W. Holden— we by no manner of 
means reflect upon you any disregard. We love and honor 
you and you might come among us unattended and no harm 
would befall you, but honour and respect would be heaped upon 
you, because you stand as firm as a rock upon what is just and 
merciful. Let Holden say what he pleases about Gov. Worth, he 
is nevertheless true to you and the Constitution. Were your ex- 
cellency inclined to to change your mind and run a second term 
for President I am confident the whole South would vote for 
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you, with perhaps some few exceptions, and I do know, judging 
folks by their passed conduct—- W. W. Holden might be of that 
class at last. 

In order to safe the Government from going to wreck we must 
be united and all past differences laid aside for it will take her- 
culean strength [to] right the ship of State. We have to deal 
with a party that aims at a central Government and whip out 
the individuality of the States— they have been hammering at it 
for 7 or 8 ms. and still continue their aim, and would have 
played havoc, if it had not been for your firmness. Surely the 
Lord raised you up to be our shield and bucklar, and with you 
as our Josuah of old we will follow you in into the the thickest 
of the field inscribing on our Banner the Constist. and the laws 
and Andrew Johnston our leader — and give the “Lord our God 
the Glory” His Holy name be praised! 

With your Excellency permission I will now relate a few little 
incidents: That the people should be stunned by the great up- 
heavings in the South, loss of property &c— is very natural, but 
that this lethargy should be hearlded forth to the injury and 
oppression is cruel in the extreme . In my intercourse with 
people I find that they are loath to take News Papers and I have 
to go sometimes for several weeks without seeing a sentence of 
what is going on in the outerworld. I ask what’s the reason you 
don’t take a paper? Well if we take one,we hear nothing but 
abuse— the Radicals have it all their own way any how! Thats 
not true, is not the President a whole team in himself to hold 
their radical wagon back and has he not done it? Yes he has 
done wonders, but they will prove too many for him in the end. 
Exactly so, if all were actuated by the same spirit they might, 
but that’s not going to happen if we show as much moral courage 
as we showed brute— 

One gentleman in a high social position kept no Papers, when 
asked the reason he said: he had kept at least ten before the 
war, but now he was done with politics &c. and if he had served 
his God as well as his political party would call himself a good 
Christian. I told him it was not worth while to jump from one 
extreme into another, and if you are afraid to hear of what the 
Radicals are concocting, you remind me very much of the Ostrich 
who when pursued and about being overtaken sticks his head 
into the Sand, believing that the enemy wont discover him and 
perishes foolishly. I told him I wanted him to fan the music under 
the President boldly— he said that was his doctrine too. I assure 
you Excellency that if we can make a tolerable good crop this 
year- The spirit will revive we will be able to pay our taxes 
readier and all will wear a new face. 

In all your Excellency’s reply to depudations I perceive an 
intimate knowledge of the southren Character, impulsive but 
chivalric, brave to a falt, giving no insult and taking none, con- 
stitution loving and forgiving when honour is satisfied. You said 
in one of your replys “The Southren People must be trusted”! 
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Never did Solomon utter a truer sentence and had your counsel 
he: followed up by Congress, the Union and good feeling would 

have been almost perfect as of old, for every one was disposed 
to prove how sincerely repentant he could be. I speak of the 
Southren people— how it would have been in the North is quiet 
a different question. 

I believe that in the providence of God it was so ordained that 
the Radicals should have overwhelming majority in order that 
they had full swing to show to the world what the[y] meant to 
do— if let alone. Their proceedings opened the eyes of all con- 
servative men and made them pause and reflect and see the real 
design of these mad revolutionists. Had they been compelled to 
work more covertly, they might have undermined the political 
fabric stealthily by degrees. All is plain now and there is no 
excuse for them and they will reap their reward yet. I hope the 
Philadelphia Convention will be properly attended by every 
Southren and Northren State so that the people may once more 
come together and shake hands and they the Lord bless their 
doings! I want peace and harmony to reign over this land once 
more, and he who can produce that desirable object will live in 
history for ever , and I trust that Andrew Johnston Pres. of the 
U.S. will be that man. 

Fearing that I have wearied you too long I must come to a 
close asking humble and reverently of your kind heart to favour 
and that is that you may be pleased in mercy to take into con- 
sideration the unpardoned condition of Ex Gov. William Graham, 
Ex Gov. Vance and Brigadier Gen.' Scals**® all of this State. 
Allow me to say that more honourable men are no where to be 
found and if they pass to you their word that they will observe 
the Const. & the Laws they will surely do it— I know their char- 
acter. You have pardoned many it is true but extend your to mercy 
a litle further , Recollect Mr. Pres! to Err is human-— to forgive 
divine” and North Carolinians will love you the more for it and 
bless you, Now Mr. Johnston my honoured Sir, if I have said 
too much accord it to my ignorance— I am but a mechanic and 
never had a collegiate education. To write an english letter cor- 
yor is a difficult thing so do, but take, please, the will for the 

eed. 

You are constantly in my thoughts and at night when I appeal 
to the throne of Grace to forgive my many sins and failings I 
inclose you and yours as I have heard the same done in many 
private families, to pray that the Lord may graciosly protect 
you and guide you in the proper way, and keep your mind sound 


* Alfred M. Scales (Nov. 26, 1827-Feb. 9, 1892) was born in Reidsville; attended Cald- 
well Institute and the University of North Carolina; was admitted to the bar in 1851 and two 
years later became solicitor of Rockingham County; was elected member of the North Caro- 
lina house of commons, 1852, 1853, 1856, 1857; served in the House of Representatives of 
—— from 1857 to 1859 and from 1875 to December 30, 1884, when he resigned to be 

come governor of North Carolina, serving from 1885 to 1889; engaged in banking business 
in Greensboro; and was one of the twenty-seven brigadier generals from the state serving 
in the military service of the Confederacy. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1987, 1497; Hemilton, Reconstruction, 35a. 
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and steadfast to his Glory and Renown! With these humble re- 
marks. 

I am your Excellency’s humble servant 
My home is in Salem Forsythe Co. North Carolina. Gov Worth 
could tell you who I am 


From William W. Holden 


Raleigh, Aug. 1. 1866 
My dear Mr. President: Enclose please find an Editorial of the 
Standard in relation to a recent letter of Judge Ruffin. 

You may remember I told you, when in Washington, that the 
rebellious leaders in this State held that your whole plan of 
restoration was a usurpation, and that consequently they de- 
nied the validity of the acts of the Convention. Judge Ruffin™ 
is the leader of these men, all of whom are high in favor with 
Gov. Worth. 

Our people will vote to-morrow, and next day, and next, for 
the ratification or rejection of the new Constitution. All things 
considered, it is an excellent instrument. But there leaders are 
against it, first, because they deny the authority under which it 
was made, and secondly, because it abolished the black basis and 
institutes the white. They also hope that if they can invalidate 
the Convention they will be able to pay the rebel debt, much of 
which is owing to them. So far as slavery is concerned, they 
intend to try that in the Courts, at least for compensation for 
them, on the ground that they agreed to the amendment abolish- 
ing it under duress. 

I hear from various parts of the state that there is a concen- 
trated movement to defeat the new Constitution. Gov. Worth 
may vote for it, to hide appearances, but his newspaper organs 
are doing all they can against it, and the counties that gave 
him the largest votes last Fall, will give the heavist votes against 
the Constitution. I hear from the West that Graham is acting 
with Ruffin, while the whole East is against the Constitution. If 
adopted at all , which is doubtful, it will be done by the loyal men 
of the West. 

I dislike very much, Sir, to be troublesome. I have been silent 
and quiet for many months, in the hope that our leaders and 
rulers here would prove themselves loyal, and would aid in good 
faith in carrying out your plan. But I have lost all hope in this 
respect, and hence the trouble I am giving you. 

If you would aid us to the extent indicated by me, when in 
Washington, I am satisfied we could wrest the State from the 
hands of these men. Indeed if the new Constitution should be’ 
rejected, you would be justified in taking the State again into 

Judge Thomas Ruffin was the ablest leader of the opposition to the convention of 1866. 
He opposed in on the basis of white representation, but his chief argument was the lack of 
authority of the convention to act. Ruffin’s correspondence, including newspa 


; , per comments 
IV. a — appears in J. G. de Roulbac Hamuiton, ed., The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 
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your own hands. Our loyal people would hail such a step on your 
part with shouts and rejoicings. 
With much respect, Your Friend 


From Jonathan Worth 


Executive Dept of N C 
Raleigh, Sep" 15 1866 

Personal 
Sir 

Nobody, not demented by party rage, doubts your devotion to 
the Union. You have known, as I have known, the constant op- 
ponent of Secessionism and all other issues which fostered Sec- 
tionalism & Disunion.— When the terrible task devolved on you 
as the head of the nation to compose the jarring passions & 
restore a harmonious Union, your object doubtless was to select 
as your agents men who like yourself had constantly opposed 
Sectionalism & Disunion. In this State your selection was un- 
fortunate. No man in this State had done so much to teach seces- 
sion & create sectional alienation as W.W. Holden. Others had 
equal zeal, but not equal adroitness & opportunity to effect the 
end. Just before the breaking out of the war he took sides with 
the Union men, — an immense majority of this State; but sought 
a seat in the Convention of 1861, and voted to dissolve the Union, 
and fervently labored to make Disunion perpetual. In the Prog- 
ress of the war he bacame alienated from the leaders of the 
Rebellion, and made Peace & Independence his motto — but scout- 
ed Re-union. As a consequence his former Secession friends hated 
him, & the bare Union men despised him. Your friends then & 
now excuse you for his appointment on the ground that you were 
not posted as to your antecedents. When you offered a free elec- 
tion to the people of this State the most constant Union men 
induced me to become a candidate & sustained me on account of 
my better Union record: but many of the best Union men of the 
State, who preferred me, voted for him, on the idea that you 
preferred him. Most of the Secessionist voted for me, because 
they hated him as a renegade from their ranks, who after desert- 
ing, reviled them : and as all regarded the Union restored and 
then intended, in good faith to sustain it, they preferred a more 
constant & consistent Union man. Every man in the State knows 
well that I never had any affinity , or gave the slightest conuten- 
ance to Sectionism, North or South, and that I adhere now, most 
firmly, to these convictions~, and hence I support your views be 
cause they look to National Conciliation & Concord. In Nov. 
last you sent to Gov’ Holden a telegram which he published , 
declaring that the recent elections in this State, “had greatly 
damaged the prospects of the State, in the restoration if its 
governmental relations.” — Elections had just been held for mem- 
bers of Congress and the Genl Asembly as well as for Gov’. 
Gov' Holden has kept the telegram as a standing article in his 
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paper, and construes it as a having special reference to my 
election . He insists that I have been a stumbling block in the 
way of your restoration policy. From his supposed intimacy with 
you many believe his interpretation is all right. For ought I 
known, it may be that you have confidence in him & not in me: — 
put I know that the great body of the intelligent Union men of 
this State have confidence in me; and have not confidence in him. 

He now advocates the ratification by this State, of the Howard 
amendment :— and publishes without dissent, the electioneering 
documents of the Radicals, and is endeavoring to get up radical 
opposition to me, which he puts on the ground that my election 
would be unacceptable to you. 

If there be any thing in my political record or private life, be- 
fore, or since, or during the war, which warrants your alleged 
partiality for him, and aversion to me, I cannot imagine what 
it is. If the fact be so, it must rest on some misinformation. The 
unceasing reiteration of this thing by a man claiming , with much 
plausibility to be in your confidence, impairs the efficacy of my 
exertions to aid you in your noble efforts to restore a fraternal 
Union. 

Yours very truly 
His Excellency Andrew Johnson 
I enclose the last issue of the Standard — 


From George Carver 


Huntsville Yadkin Co N C 
October 10 1866 

To His Exce.' Andrew Johnson 
Dear Sir 

I have thought for sometime past that I would write you a 
letter, but am fearful you have forgotten me and will think I 
am writing for some favor, but such is not the case. I went from 
this state to Greenville Ten and lived with Dixon & Williams and 
was there about a week before you arrived. I made your ac- 
quaintance and was in the caucus that brot you out for the 
legislature against John McGaughty. I lived in Greenville five 
years You was my tailor and made me several suits of clothing— 
I am glad of the progress you have made and feel proud of the 
‘position you have gained. We look on you as our only friend who 
can save us from the radicals and hope you will stand by us in 
these uncertain times. We are all loyal and anxious to regain 
our former place in the union I myself was like many in the 
South for the union all the while, but powerless to do good. I am 
now the Post Master at this place, the only man who would be 
troubled with the office & that could take the required oaths I 
will feel proud to know you have not forgotten me and with many 
good wishes for your health and prosperity have the honor of 
subscribing myself your 

Most Obt Svt 
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From Jonathan Worth 


State of North Carolina 
Executive Department, 
Raleigh November 30 th 1866 


To His Excellency 
mage Johnson 
ir. 

Col Bomford Military Commandant of this State has trans- 
mitted to me the enclosed Gen] Orders from Genl Sickles No 15 
dated Oct. Ist 1866. Col Bomford calls my special attention to 
paragraphs 5 and 6. 

These orders seem to rest on the assumption that the Military 
Commandant of the Department has a right to suspend or annul 
such laws of the State within his Command as he may deem in- 
humane or unwise. 

By the laws of North Carolina the penalty for Larceny, Big- 
amy, and sundry other infamous Crimes is Corporal punishment 
—to wit—whipping. If these orders are carried out, under our 
existing laws, some of these Crimes must go unpunished. The 
5th and 6th paragraphs of these orders, are in Conflict, as I 
Conceive with your Excellencys proclamation, of the 20th Aug. 
last declaring that “Civil authority now exists throughout the 
whole of the United States.” 

I do not apprehend any Conflict under other paragraphs of 
these orders resting, as supposed, on the military orders of Genl 
Grant of the 12th January and Ist July last, but having seen it 
stated through the newspapers, that Genl Grant deems these 
orders so essentially modified by your proclamation aforesaid, I 
bees ry glad to know officially to what extent he deems them 
modifie 


I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully 
Your Obt. Servt. 
Governor of N.C. 


From Jonathan Worth 


State of North Carolina 
Executive Department 
Raleigh December 24% 1866. 

His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson, 
Presdt. United States 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir :- 

In obedience to a resolution of the General Assembly of this 
State, I have the honor to transmit, herewith an authenticated 
copy of a Resolution of that body “respecting the proposed 
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amendment, as the fourteenth article of the Constitution of the 
United States.’’”° 
I have the honor to be, 
Very Respectfully, 
Yr. Obdt. Servt. 
Gov.’ of No. Carolina. 


From William Thompson 
Raleigh [N.C.] January 8” 1867 
Dear Sir 


The bearer of this Handy Lockheart visits the North in behalf 
of his Color* Brethern as well as his own-gratification. he has 
been a servant in my family forty three years, and has at all 
times during this long period, devoted himself to the interest 
of myself and family, with all the energy he could command. 
he has enjoyed all the confidence and good feeling that could 
be bestowed by myself and family in return. which relation has 
not been attended by what has taken place by obtaining his free- 
dom during this long period of servitude on no one occasion has 
there been cause of any kind to find any fault in him it would be 
one of the greatest pleasures I could enjoy to call on you and 
take by the hand one who I believe has the honesty and hearty 
welfare of his Country’s good above all other worldly hopes or 
desires may you not be disap[p]Jointed of your hopes. I have a 
large share of sympathy for you in the great trials you must 
meet with in your exalted position as Chief of the greatest County 
that exists on the Globe if any opportunity should offer me I 
shall most certainly embrace it to gratify a desire much at heart 
this desire is evinced by the circumstances of the slight acquaint- 
ance I had with your early boyhood as I was a next door neighbor 
to you in the year 1819" I have not nerve sufficient to say any 
thing to you about these misguided people in those sorely afflicted 
part of the Country who brought all these evils of Self suicide 
upon us be assured Sir my prayers for the whole of this Great 
Country and your desires 

With great respect I am again &c 


From James McMahan 


Marshall North Carolina Jan. 16 1867 
Andrew Jackson President of the United States: 
Dear Sir: 

I hope that you will not take it amiss, for an old Jackson 
Soldier to address you, believing as I do, that you are the im- 
bodiment of the Constitution, and one of its ablest defenders, and 

™ The certificate signed by Governor Worth is in the Johnson Papers. The legislature of 
North Carolina rejected the Fourteenth Amendment on December 138. C. L. Harris and 
D. A. Jenkins went to Washington immediately to join W. W. Holden and John Pool who 
had already gone to Washington to confer with the radical leaders. On the same day that 
North Carolina rejected the amendment, Thaddeus Stevens, at the request of the radical 


leaders of the state prepared by Holden and others, introduced a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the reconstruction of North Carolina. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 186-187. 
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who honestly, and fearlessly adhears to its injunctions. And 
whose eventful history has universal[l]y attracted attention, and 
without doubt there is not one but many points in it, which de- 
serve to be noticed. It is a strong plain example of the circuitous 
to providence of God, that is to say of bringing about the ends and 
purposes of his providence by seemingly casual and unsuspected 
means. That is a high doctrine both of natural and revealed 
religion, and is clearly exemplified in your own record. It is an 
useful example at the same time of the protection and final re- 
ward of virtue, though for a season oppressed and caluminated 
and carried through a long series of distress and misfortune, | 
say it is an useful example if rightly understood,and not carried 
too far. I mean that virtue is not always rewared alike this would 
be carrying the thing too far. But shows that the protection of 
providence will be with virtue in all its difficulties— And this 
being believed on good grounds is enough, for the virtuous man 
will be assured, that this protection will keep him in all stages 
of his existence, living and dying he is in its hands. And for the 
same reason that it accompanies him like an invisible guardian 
through his trials it will finally recompense him, This is the true 
application of that doctrine of a directing providence which is 
illustrated by the panorama of incidents connected with your 
importent career, If it could command appropriate language I 
would use it to appreciate the steady and uniform manner that 
you are steering the ship of State Although storms arise I am 
glad that you possess so much prudence and self command. I am 
also glad that our Chief Magistrate is acting so as to render his 
example worthy of emulation Even some professed ministers of 
the religion of the Bible, who are manifestly guilty of denouncing 
the president with unbecoming bitterness, ought to take lessons 
by his conciliating course. Compare the conduct of the president 
with the parable enunciated by Christ in reference to the good 
Samaratan, and contrast with those al[l]uded to above, you will 
find and the reader will be astounded 

I would like to write a great deal but business men do not like 
lengthy letters. I would add a few lines about our State I recon 
the folks think about Washington that we folks are al[l] but 
dangerous but it is quite a mistake we have good Judges and 
Lawyers and peaceable Citizens All that is needed in our entire 
country is to become reconciled to live in peace with each other 
and act according to the golden rule, and be willing to forgive 
each other, And the work of reconstruction will be easy done— 

Fifty two years ago the writer of this little scrap was in Jack- 
son’s army, as a private, & was honorably discharged and is the 
only one living in the County There are some few in Hawkins 
County Ten, from the county I went I never have had any 
pension— 

My respects to Brother N.G. Taylor and Judge Patterson 
President Johnson 





LETTERS TO ANDREW JOHNSON 


From Nathaniel Boyden and Lewis Hanes 


Office of U.S. Military Telegraph 
Telegram received at War Department 
Washington, D.C. Feb. 15, 1867 
from Raleigh N.C. “ 1867 
To His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson 
Prest U.S. 
The new plan of adjustment is hanging fire in our legislature, A 
dispatch from you strongly urging it may secure its passage. Let 
us hear from you at once™ 


[Telegram] 
From Nathan Boyden and Lewis Hanes 


Raleigh N. C. Feb. 16, 1867 
To W. G. Moore 


War Dept 
No action has been had. Strong hopes of success in a few days 
Let your friend come at once.When will he be here Answer” 


From William Ware Peck 


Salisbury— N. C. 
Fy 20/ 67. 

Hon. A Johnson 

President of U. S. 

D{ea]r Sir. 

If the Bankrupt —Bill has been sent to you for approval—let 
me urge you to veto it without delay or, if you are disposed in 
favor of it, to delay for consideration. A few in the South want 
the law: the great majority of Southern debtors oppose it: & 
because they own the bulk of the real estate. have a defficient 
[sic.] but unavailable resources: are now protected only by home 


"In response to this telegram, President Johnson's secretary replied: 
By U. S. Military Telegraph 
Executive Office 


Washington, D.C. Feb. 16, 1867 
To Hon. N Boyden 


Hon Lewis Haines 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Your despatch of yesterday received. It was hoped that there would be prompt 
action. It would do good at this time. A friend will be at Raleigh without delay, to confer 
with you, if no action shall have been had before this reaches you. Answer. 

W™. G. Moore, 
who conferred with you the night before you left. 
Upon the receipt of this telegram, the White House replied: 
By U.S. Military Telegraph 
Executive Office 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 17, 1867. 
To Hon. N. Boyden, 
Hon. Lewis Hanes 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Friend started this morning. 
W*".G. Moore 
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stay Laws— There is no extravagance in saying that, were the 
Bill to become a law, the Bulk of the Landed Interest at the 
South would under its involuntary provision be forced to change 
hands in 12 months. A more cruel measure towards the South 
could hardly be devised— 

The parties, whose interests would mainly be advanced by the 
law, are Northern Speculators— 


With respects 


Mrs. W. H. Polk™ 


Warrenton March 4 [1867] 
Mr President 
Sr Sir 

To-day I suppose important events are agitating the Political 
channels of our Republic, I left Washington the Monday after 
the Levee on the 22.* not however,without making an effort to 
pay my respects to yourself & the ladies of the White House but 
was not so fortunate in seeing you, being informed that the 
President was engaged so I concluded that my Pen might ac- 
complish what my tongue failed to do- 

What I now ask is—at your earliest convenience will you do me 
the kindness to give me a letter endorsing my faithful adherence 
to the Government of the United States, during the War-It may 
be of service to me hereafter, at all events a satisfaction—which 
I am sure will be granted 

I remarked in the presence of a Radical that the President 
would endorse my Loyalty, to which he rather sneeringly replied 
that such an endorsement would avail but littl—Woman like I 
must have the last word & I answered with more spirit than 
prudence “perhaps not go under radical rule but reason must 
resume its sway.& with it, a proper appreciation for one who has 
so fearlessly & nobly dared do his duty to his country while 
Radicalism Fanaticism & Heaven knows what other isms threaten 
its destruction. I find great depression here occasioned by the pas- 
sage of the Military bill & anticipations of even more stringent 
measures—business dull—money scarce. “Cuffee” jubilant— alto- 
gether a state of affairs never dreamed of — my reverses have 
been quite as great as most persons— but I try to keep Hope at 
the helm & enspire others with the same feelings. But pardon 
my trespassing so long. With kind regards for the Ladies & best 
wishes for your happiness & success in sweeping every cloud 
from the Political horizon 

Very truly 
Warrenton N.Carolina 


73 Lucy Williams married William H. Polk, the younger brother of President James K. 
Polk. Upon her husband’s death in 1862, she returned from Columbia, Tennessee, to her old 
home in Warrenton, North Carolina, with her two children, William H. Polk, born in 
Columbia, Tennessee, in 1862, and Tasker, born in 1860. Lizzie Wilson Montgomery, Sketches 
of Old Warrenton, North Carolina, 267-268, 409. 





LETTERS TO ANDREW JOHNSON 


From William T. Thomas 


Telegram received at War Department 
Washington D.C. March 7 1867 
From Raleigh NC “ “1867 
To President Andrew Johnson 
Sir . Please inform me if my communication to you of yesterday 
has been received If so has a copy been sent to the speaker of the 
Senate 


(To be continued) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Southern Lawyer; Fifty Years at the Bar. By Aubrey Lee Brooks. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 214. $3.50.) 


This autobiography by Aubrey Lee Brooks, distinguished law. 
yer of Greensboro, North Carolina, and author of Walter Clark, 
Fighting Judge, is a readable, mellow, and interesting chapter 
in the contemporary history of the Tar Heel State. It possesses 
an authentic southern flavor which will be enjoyed by home-folk 
and read with profit by those in other sections who wonder why 
and how the South is “different.” 

The story has its beginning in 1871 on a plantation in the Old 
Bright Tobacco Belt of Person County, North Carolina. The 
author tells of his cavalier and puritan ancestors and his youth- 
ful Negro companion. After an experience of teaching in a 
country grade school at the age of seventeen, he attended the 
University of North Carolina where he finished the law course 
in 1893. He began the practice of law in Roxboro, but subse- 
quently moved to Guilford County where he literally grew up 
with the City of Greensboro. 

The volume is replete with courtroom anecdotes, political con- 
tests, such as the congressional race between Tom Settle and 
Will Kitchin, and the varied activities of a prosecuting attorney. 
Apprenticeship in the latter office was excellent schooling for 
the general practice of law. 

Generally speaking, the author is to be classified as a southern 
“‘liberal,’”’ and he was usually aligned with Josephus Daniels and 
Walter Clark in fighting the railroads and the tobacco and power 
trusts. 

During his half century at the bar, he participated in many 
important and some sensational trials. Among those discussed at 
some length are the Cole murder case, the North Carolina Public 
Service Company versus the Duke Power Company, the Cannon- 
Reynolds-Holman case, and the suit brought by the trustees of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Greensboro against the Rich- 
ardsons and the Vick Chemical Company. 

The author tells of fox hunting, foreign travels, and friend- 
ships with William J. Bryan, John W. Davis, Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt, and Oliver W. Holmes. “The Romance of the Cigarette” is 
the title of a chapter on the development of this important in- 
dustry. “The Hartford of the South” is a first-hand account of 
insurance companies which flourished in Greensboro, particularly 
the Jefferson Standard Life of which the author is critical. 

Additional details could be given, but enough has been stated 
to indicate that the author writes with intimate knowledge and 
philosophical perspective. Mr. Brooks is to be congratulated on 
his labor of love. Better still, he is to be congratulated on a life 
and career which carry on the best traditions of the legal pro- 
fession. 


David A. Lockmiller. 


The University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Addresses, Letters and Papers of John Christoph Biucher Ehringhaus, 
Governor of North Carolina, 1933-1937. Edited by David Leroy Corbitt. 
(Raleigh: Council of State, State of North Carolina. 1950. Pp. xxxiii, 509. 
Illustrations, index.) Free upon application. 


J.C. B. Ehringhaus was governor at a trying time in his state’s 


history, for from 1933 to 1937 North Carolina was faced with 
many drastic depression problems. His Addresses, Letters and 
Papers indicate his efforts toward solving these and other prob- 
lems of his term of office. That he was a hard-working executive 
is shown by the few examples of his activities which may be 
mentioned here. He attempted sincerely to reduce expenditures 
and to balance his state’s budget during years of limited reve- 
nues. He was opposed to depression and “recession” deficit spend- 
ing. Expenditures were cut by one-third, then by even more, thus 
causing state services to be curtailed. As an emergency measure 
and to balance his budget he supported a sales tax. He consoli- 
dated the Highway Department and the Prison Department, and 
he witnessed the first operation of the “greater” University of 
North Carolina. He showed particular interest in promoting the 
welfare of certain basic economic groups of the state, especially 
peanut and tobacco farmers as well as tobacco processors. He 
professed a belief in the principles and program of the “New 
Deal”; and in most respects he seemed to admire and support 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, that is, as long as such a course seemed 
beneficial to local interests. 

The North Carolina Council of State and the Department of 
Archives and History are to be commended for making available 
in printed form the official papers of the state’s governors. As 
reference works, such compilations as the Ehringhaus papers 
serve many useful purposes for students of history and govern- 
ment, public officials, politicians, and others. Ehringhaus’s pri- 
vate papers and additional types of historical materials of the 
years 1933-1937, when available, will some day undoubtedly 
throw more light on his activities. Until that time, however, the 
governor’s record must rest on his officially recorded acts, most 
of which may be traced in his Addresses, Letters and Papers, and 
on the memories of his supporters and opponents who still live. 
At present too many of his contemporaries remain to permit an 
unbiased appraisal of his actions. Editor Corbitt has therefore 
presented Ehringhaus’ papers and allowed them to speak for 
themselves. The editor has followed the general organization 
and arrangement of materials which he has utilized so effectively 
in publishing the letters and papers of six other governors. The 
book contains a biographical sketch of Ehringhaus written by 
W. T. Bost. The sketch is a eulogy of its subject, it is neither un- 
biased nor definitive in any sense, and it fails to maintain the 
high caliber of the rest of the publication. Corbitt has included 
gubernatorial messages, proclamations, addresses, statements to 
the press, letters and telegrams, and miscellaneous items. His 
compilation is concluded with a pertinent list of appointments 
made from 1933 to 1937 which should serve as a convenient 
reference tool. Included is an excellent index and numerous illus- 
trations are incorporated. The work will be one of utility and 
should abundantly justify its publication. 

Weymouth T. Jordan. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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South Carolina Goes to War, 1860-1865. By Charles Edward Cauthen. The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, no. 32. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 256. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. $1.25.) 

Mr. Cauthen has made a thorough study of a segment of South 
Carolina history. His researches are based on thirty-four public 
documents, 119 books, pamphlets, and magazine articles, the files 
of nineteen newspapers, and the unpublished correspondence of 
twenty-two South Carolina leaders. He visited the great southern 
manuscript collections in the Library of Congress, in Charleston, 
in Durham, in Chapel Hill, and in Columbia. He worked under the 
exacting guidance of Professors David D. Wallace, Fletcher M. 
Green, and J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, three teacher-scholars 
who, in the twentieth century, have helped to root in the region 
below the Potomac the German and Harvard methods of his- 
torical investigation. 

I am tempted to say that the author of this monograph has 
been too thorough. The composing of these 245 pages on a small 
state during a few years of its existence must have taken many 
years. To paraphrase William McFee’s remarks about the modern 
historical novel, this South Carolina study is lightly conceived 
and laboriously executed. Facts crowd out imagination and as- 
sertations are twice proved. No dominant idea or purpose is 
sustained unless the accumulation of more evidence on the sub- 
ject than has been gathered before can be regarded as such. That 
the author wearied of his prodigious researches is evidenced by 
the fact that less than 100 of his 230 pages of narrative are 
devoted to the period after 1861. 

Yet because of his thoroughness Mr. Cauthen has made a 
valuable contribution to the inner history of South Carolina dur- 
ing its crucial period. He writes with the utmost clarity and with 
sound judgment. The absence of an overall theme does not pre- 
vent particular conclusions based on ample evidence. Sometimes 
these conclusions do not conform to the South Carolina legend of 
bravery and devotion; more often they sustain the belief that 
the Palmetto State was among the most stalwart of the Con- 
federate commonwealths. 

The author shows that the state was not entirely guiltless of 
those domestic derelictions which recent historians emphasize 
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as potent causes of the failure of the Confederacy. Lack of 
promptness in manning the coastal defenses made possible the 
establishment by the Federals of a dangerous enclave at Port 
Royal. There was much selfish and unintelligent protest against 
the impressment of slaves and goods. An unseemly quarrel went 
on between Governor Pickens and the Executive Council created 
by the Convention of the People. R. B. Rhett emerges as an un- 
attractive figure, a sort of anarchist who poured as much editorial] 
venom upon the government at Richmond he helped create as 
upon the government at Washington he tried to crush. 

Mr. Cauthen, on the other hand, demonstrates how ample was 
South Carolina’s devotion to the Confederate cause. The state 
was more united than any other in taking the fateful step of 
secession. This is proved by the majority given every secessionist 
candidate in the election of 1860. This unanimity is convincingly 
ascribed to the propaganda of the newspapers and of a group of 
pamphleteers known as The 1860 Association. Unlike the Con- 
federate government, South Carolina knew how to manage her 
war finances. She cooperated more fully with the Conferedate 
authorities than other states. She submitted without much com- 
plaint to conscription and furnished as many soldiers as she 
had white male population between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. Of the 104,428 men who deserted from the army only 
3,615 were South Carolinians. The state was able to accept defeat 
with the memory of heroic effort. 

The author grapples in the most satisfactory fashion with two 
important issues of the 1860-61 crisis. What was the principal 
motive for secession? Did Lincoln wish to solve the problem of 
Fort Sumter with violence? Fears for the integrity of slavery, 
Mr. Cauthen asserts, prompted South Carolina to leave the 
Union. He proves this point by citing a wealth of published and 
unpublished testimony in which South Carolinians, believing 
slavery was sacred, said they acted in its interest. The author, 
without ignoring the complexity of the issue, believes that Lincoln 
tricked the South Carolinians into firing the first shot at Sumter 
as a means of arousing the vengeful spirits of the North. He 
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sustains this belief by an elaborate array of evidence, cleverly 
including Lincoln’s official biographers, Nicolay and Hay. 
$ Francis B. Simkins. 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 





The Houstouns of Georgia. By Edith Duncan Johnston. (Athens: The Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 430. $5.00.) 


Miss Johnston, after twenty years of careful and thorough 
research, has written a group biography of several of her noted 
ancestors and collateral relatives. Sir Patrick Houstoun, whose 
family tree is traced back into the shades of antiquity in the 
opening chapter, and his wife had five sons and one daughter, all 
-of them prominent in Georgia’s public affairs during the Revolu- 
tionary and early national periods. Part I of the book is devoted 
to Sir Patrick and Lady Houstoun, and Part II to their descend- 
ants, the latter constituting three-fourths of the book. 

The Houstouns were constantly in public service for their 
colony and state from the arrival of Patrick (later Sir Patrick) 
in 1734 to the death of John Houstoun McIntosh in 1836. Sir 
Patrick was president of the council in the colonial period; of 
his sons, Patrick was a Loyalist, George a clubman and civic 
leader in Savannah, John a Revolutionary governor and later 
first mayor of Savannah, James a surgeon in the Continental 
army, and William a delegate to the Continental Congress and 
member of the . Constitutional Convention. They were large 
property-owners, Episcopalians, Masons, and board members 
for eleemosynary institutions. The chronicle of their lives gives 
a picture, albeit somewhat confused at times, of the development 
of almost every social and political institution in and near 
Savannah. 

The descendants of these five brothers and their one sister are 
also described by Miss Johnston unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions. The most interesting of these was undoubtedly John 
Houstoun McIntosh, who was deeply involved in American at- 
tempts to annex East Florida. The pages dealing with this sig- 
nificant figure are probably the best written and the clearest in 
the entire book. 
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The plan of treating each brother and his descendants in turn 
somewhat destroys the continuity of the historical picture. The 
Houstouns during the American Revolution would be a topic 
easier of comprehension than the method of returning to the 
Revolution five successive times. All the information the author 
found on any member of the family is brought in, even to Mrs. 
Washington’s having slept at the home of the uncle of the wife 
of William Houstoun (p. 338). Each new character is introduced 
by a family tree, although toward the end of the book the trees 
are mercifully relegated to the footnotes. Most of this material 
is irrelevant to the person reading the book for historical in- 
formation; the relevant information would be more readily ac- 
cessible if placed in a chart in the appendix. A map of Savannah 
and the coastal areas of Georgia locating various settlements and ° 
plantations would also be a valuable aid. 

The book lacks consistency in its citations and there are several 
discrepancies between the citations and the bibliography. At 
times obviously unnecessary quotations from secondary sources 
are used; at times stray bits of information of doubtful relevancy 
and value are included. The author assumes the reader’s com- 
plete familiarity with the purely local Bosomworth controversy 
of 1754 and of a certain commission of peace in 1760, giving no 
details; yet she gives an elaborate if somewhat confused ex- 
planation of the duties of the provincial assembly, in which mat- 
ter Georgia did not differ materially from other royal colonies. 

It is apparent that a thorough piece of research was done by 
the author and her late sister. As a genealogical study, it is 
more interesting than most; as a family biography, it should 
be recognized as a labor of love and read as such. 

Sarah McCulloh Lemmon. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist. By Stella Brewer Brookes. (Athens: ‘The 
University of Georgia Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 182. $4.00.) 


Although Joel Chandler Harris was not the first author to 
make use of the dialect and stories of the Southern Negro, he 
remains, in his Uncle Remus Tales, the best teller of the Negro’s 
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legends in the most accurate reproduction of the Afric-American 
patois. That the tales continue to delight an audience which has 
all but lost contact with the civilization and the racial type 
exemplified in Uncle Remus is tribute enough to Harris’ skill as 
a raconteur. But aside from their purely literary value, the tales 
have an equally great though not so generally recognized sig- 
nificance. Through them, Harris introduced into American litera- 
ture the folk-tales of the Southern Negro and paved the way for 
scientific investigation of Negro folklore. 

Harris was an “accidental folklorist.” Interested in everything 
pertaining to the Southern Negro, the legends, the customs, the 
language, he set these things down as no one of his predecessors 
had cared or been able to do. That his re-telling of the legends 
aroused the interest of the scientific folklorist was a thing sur- 
prising and amusing to him: 


To be frank, I did not know much about folk-lore, and I didn’t 
think that anybody else did. Imagine my surprise when I began 
to receive letters from learned philologists and folk-lore students 
from England to India, asking all sorts of questions and calling 
upon me to explain how certain stories told in the rice-fields of 
India and on the cotton-fields of Georgia were identical, or sim- 
ilar, or at least akin. . . . What answer could I make to them? 
None—none whatever. All that I know—all that we Southerners 
know—about it, is that every old plantation mammy in the South 
is full of these stories. One thing is certain—the negroes didn’t 
get them from the whites; probably they are of remote African 
origin. 


The character of Uncle Remus was, according to Harris, “a 

. human syndicate of three or four old darkies whom I had 
known. I just walloped them together into one person and called 
him ‘Uncle Remus.’ ” Something of the origin of that character— 
and of the great lengths to which Harris went to insure accuracy 
in the tales—is here recorded, with a brief examination of the 
environmental and literary influences to which | the folklore 
element in the tales is directly ascribable. Mrs. Brookes has not 
attempted to investigate the origins of the tales themselves. 

Until the publication of ‘this study by Mrs. Brookes, there had 
not been in print any attempt to analyze the folklore content of 
the tales. This work is, primarily, an examination of the ten 
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volumes which comprise the Tales and a classification of the 
folklore themes which abound there. These materials are sys- 
tematically arranged under the headings Trickster Tales, Myths, 
Supernatural Tales, Proverbs and Folk-say, Dialect, and Songs. 

For the author, this has been, obviously, a labor of love; but 
in spite of its undisguised hero-worship, the work is remarkably 
objective. It is carefully documented and scholarly ; nevertheless 
it manages to capture something of the spirit and flavor of the 
Tales themselves and to provide delightful reading. 

Lindsay R. Whichard. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





The Army Air Forces in World War II. The Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan 
(August 1942 to July 1944). Prepared under the editorship of Wesley 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate by the Air Force Historical Division, 
United States Air Force. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1950. 
vol. IV. Pp. xxxii, 825. Illustrations, citations. $6.00.) 


Volume IV in a projected seven-volume history of the army 
air forces in World War II is the third volume to be published in 
the series being edited by Wesley F. Craven, professor of history, 
New York University, formerly chief, Operational History 
Branch, AAF Historical Office, and James L. Cate, professor of 
history, University of Chicago, formerly head of the Strategic 
Bombardment Section of the same office. The volume relates the 
progress of the war in the Pacific from Guadalcanal to Saipan, 
August, 1942, to July, 1944. 

The first phase of the war in the Pacific has been told in volume 
I. Volume II describes the European theater from August, 1942, 
to December, 1943. This most recent volume tells the story of 
the AAF’s role in the contest with Japan during two critical 
years when the barb of the enemy’s advance was shorn and the 
slow, painful process of island-hopping was begun to provide 
bases within bomber radius of Honshu. 

Two years of bitter fighting by air, naval, and ground forces 
are recorded in this volume because a history of the army air 
forces without an account of the interrelated and sometimes 
complex role which the AAF played in the total war effort other- 
wise would lose its perspective. It is a well-written, moving story 
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of the unfolding military strategy and tactics. Its perusal! will 
give valuable new insights to the layman and will reward also 
the professional tactician. 

The exploits of six Army air forces are narrated in this volume, 
that in the North Pacific, the Central Pacific, the South Pacific, 
the Southwest Pacific, India-Burma, and China. As the editors 
point out, the narrative reflects “inevitably something of the dis- 
jointed nature of the war.” There was no unity of command in 
the war against Japan and “even more serious was the lack of a 
common objective (other than the defeat of Japan) among the 
Allied powers.” Between the Army and Navy and even among 
the United States generals there was “a lamentable lack of 
accord.” 

Perhaps the most inhibiting factor of all was the pre-eminence 
accorded by the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the war against 
Germany. Naval forces in the Pacific were never limited in favor 
of the Atlantic because the prime concern of the Navy for about 
fifty years had been the Pacific, but Army air forces were kept 
at the minimum demanded for safety in the early phases of the 
war and thereafter were circumscribed by the needs of the 
European theater. Commanders in the Pacific ceaselessly pressed 
for reinforcements, and tended to question the validity of the 
over-all strategy whereby the European theater was given top 
priority. “. . . in some instances (as in Alaska and China) their 
reiterated and urgent requests for air reinforcements seemed to 
reflect a parochial view of a global war.” The course of the war 
in the Pacific did not turn in favor of the Allies until they had 
built up preponderant air superiority. 

The nature of the air war against Japan contrasted sharply 
with that being fought in Europe and the Mediterranean. Until 
the close of the events related in this volume there was no effort 
at strategic bombing of Japanese war potential, for, until the 
summer of 1944, the Allies held no bases from which they could 
reach Kyushu and Honshu. Nor was the AAF called upon fre- 
quently for close support of ground forces as in Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and later so effectively in France and Germany. The AAF 
in the Pacific developed, however, great skill in support of am- 
phibious forces in landing operations. 
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The pattern of tactics in the Pacific was laid down by the 
Japanese in their assaults upon strategic islands in the months 
immediately following Pearl Harbor, but the United States com- 
manders greatly refined the techniques as they pushed the war 
closer and closer to Japan. The tactics followed the classical] 
pattern of first gaining local air superiority, then isolating the 
battlefield, and finally assisting surface forces to’move forward. 
The air task in these operations was performed by Army, Marine, 
and Navy air units, land-based, carrier borne, and seaplanes. 
Australian and New Zealand forces were frequently involved as 
well as American. 

Aerial reconnaissance and aerial photography were two im- 
portant functions of the AAF which contributed appreciably to 
shorten the war. For instance, by flying out of Port Moresby, 
New Caledonia, and Espiritu, AAF planes had kept watch on 
the enemy’s movements and had helped to chart the area of one 
of the most critical battles in the Pacific. 

The problems of logistics were staggering. Shops and depots 
were more than 7,500 miles from the United States and shipping 
space was scarce. During the early operations from Espiritu, 
for example, the supply of fuel was the most critical single item 
the AAF faced. Steel drums of fuel were dumped over the sides 
of cargo vessels and towed ashore. Since one single B-17 used 
fifty drums for each mission, everyone on the island had to help 
with fueling. On one occasion all available hands from the general 
on down worked a bucket line twenty-four hours straight through 
a driving storm to put 25,000 gallons aboard the bombers. 

Commanders were also faced with the problem of morale, 
Despondency over their inadequate equipment and the poor per- 
formance of the P-40 in comparison to the Jap Zero, primitive 
living conditions, lack of recreation, war weariness, inexperience 
and inadequate training, stagnancy in the promotion list, all 
added to the difficulty of maintaining a high level of efficiency 
among the men who flew the planes. 

The volume closes on an optimistic note. Guadalcanal had been 
won; the Papuan campaign was over; the Battle of Bismark Sea 
and Bougainville had been fought. The Japanese position in the 
Solomons and in the New Britain-New Ireland area had collapsed. 
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The Allies had won final victory in New Guinea. With the capture 
of the Marianas a new phase of the Pacific war had begun. Sea- 
bees and aviation engineers were at work on Saipan, Guam, and 
Tinian to begin construction of the bases for the B-29’s of the 
Twentieth Air Force. 

In a government such as the United States where national 
policy is so largely shaped by the will of the electorate, it is a 
pity that the vital information contained in such a volume as 
this does not become the common knowledge of all citizens. 


Guion Griffis Johnson. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Guide to the Study and Reading of South Carolina History: a General 
Classified Bibliography. By James Harold Easterby. (Columbia: Historical 
Commission of South Carolina. 1950. Pp. xi, 289. $2.00.) 

South Carolinians and others interested in study of the history 
of that state will welcome this guide. Its inclusion of many 
regional bibliographies and histories will make it useful for the 
study of other southern:states as well. 

Procedure for gathering the materials included searching 
bibliographies, contents of the better general historical journals, 
local journals, and card catalogues of the College of Charleston, 
Charleston Library Society, and the South Carolina Library of 
the University of South Carolina. 

Arrangement of the bibliography is patterned on that of Grace 
G. Griffin’s Writings on American History with a sectional classi- 
fication by subject and indexes to authors and subjects affording. 
easy access to material. Certain sections offer checklists to such 
serial publications as the session laws of the state and the series 
of state documents called “Reports and Resolutions.” Sections 
especially interesting to genealogists are those under “Marriage 
and Death Records” and “Epitaphs.” Source material is not 
separated from secondary. 

No attempt is made to list every book which mentions the 
state. Works of fiction, articles in popular periodicals and news- 
papers and the contents of specialized bibliographies such as the 
national lists of newspapers compiled by Brigham and Gregory 
have been excluded. The editor who is Director of the Historical 
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Commission of South Carolina expresses a conclusion reached 
by all bibliographers that “the work of compilation might have 
been continued profitably for an indefinite time. . . . It seemed 
best, however, to fix a deadline ... and... make a progress 
report.” This bibliography is much more than that. It is an 
excellent guide to the better writing on the state and offers a 
stimulus to serious research as well as an example that other 
southern states might follow. 


Mary Lindsay Thornton. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. James L. Godfrey of the University of North Carolina has 
been awarded the President’s Fellowship of Brown University 
for the coming year. He will be on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for the academic year 1951-1952 to do 
research in England on the labor government. 


Dr. L. C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina has 
been appointed to the council of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 


Dr. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina has been awarded a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council for the coming year. 


Mr. John Beeler and Mr. Lawrence Graves, instructors in 
history at the Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, have been called to active duty as reserve officers in the 
United States Army. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden on March 23 spoke to the High 
Point Kiwanis Club on the State Department of Archives and 
History and its program. On April 1 he delivered an address, 
“North Carolina and the Winning of American Independence,” 
at the celebration of North Carolina State Sunday at the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; and on 
May 19 he attended in Williamsburg, Va., a meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Archivists’ Long-Range Planning Committee 
of which he is chairman. 


On April 30 the Unaka Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Colonists, unveiled at Tryon a tablet marking the site where 
Governor William Tryon and the Cherokee Indians signed a 
treaty, 1767, defining the boundary between North Carolina and 
the Cherokee country. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, head of the Division of Publications of the 
State Department of Archives and History, addressed the Rotary 
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Club of Wendell, N. C. on May 22. His subject was the program 
of the Division of Publications. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its spring meet- 
ing on April 14 in Chapel Hill. The afternoon session consisted 
of a brief business meeting after which Dr. L. F. London read a 
paper “The Episcopal Church in North Carolina from 1783 
through 1865,” and Dr. Henry S. Stroupe read a paper “The 
Beginning of Religious Journalism in North Carolina, 1825- 
1860.” At the evening session Mrs. Inglis Fletcher spoke on the 
subject “The Use of Source Material in the Writing of Historical 
Novels.” 


The Student Branch of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers initiated through the Department of Archives and 
History the erection of an historical marker which was unveiled 
on May 7 at Mangum Terrace (in Wake County), an early soil- 
erosion-checking terrace constructed by Priestly H. Mangum 
about 1885. The Mangum Terrace has been widely used through 
the United States. The program consisted of addresses by Dr. 


Christopher Crittenden, Dr. J. H. Hilton, and Dr. Clarence Poe. 


Beginning this year the Mayflower Cup will be awarded one 
year for non-fiction and the following year for fiction. In 1951 
the award will be made for non-fiction. All original works of non- 
fiction by persons resident in the state for the past three years 
and published during the year ending August 31, 1951, will be 
eligible. Three copies of each should be sent to Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden, Box 1881, Raleigh. 

In the past all types of works, both fiction and non-fiction, have 
been entered in the competition. The judges and others have com- 
mented that it was difficult to compare adequately books of such 
diverse types—for example, a novel with a study in economics or 
a volume of poetry with a book of sermons. It is believed that the 
new rules, approved by the Board of Assistants of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the state of North Carolina, will 
make it easier to reach a decision. 

The award has been made annually since 1930 by the May- 
flower Society through the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
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ciation. The winner last year was Max Steele of Chapel Hill for 
his novel “Debby.” 

The Mayflower Cup has been placed permanently in the Hall 
of History. The winning author each year receives a replica on 
which are inscribed his name and the name of his book. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Fayetteville, N. C., cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary the week of April 21-29. The church 
was organized in 1800 by the Reverend John Robinson of Cabar- 
rus County, but the celebration was postponed until the arrival 
of a new organ, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Pittman, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Pittman, Jr., and Dr. annd Mrs. Wade T. Parker and 
their sons. Several ministers from other states appeared on the 
program during the week’s celebration. 


Mrs. Maude Moore Latham, who died in Greensboro April 8, 
left the sum of $1,000,000 in her will to the Tryon Palace Com- 
mission for the reconstruction of the governor’s mansion in 
colonial North Carolina. Mrs. Latham had previously given ap- 
proximately $500,000 to this project and had in addition pur- 
chased some period furniture for the reconstructed building 
when it should have been completed. Mrs. Latham was a native 
of New Bern and had spent her early life there. 


The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation on April 14 announced 
fellowship awards to Dr. Dougal MacMillan III of the University 
of North Carolina, who will study the dramatic works of John 
Dryden, and Dr. Norman E. Eliason of the University of North 
Carolina, who will study the history of the English language in 
North Carolina. Dr. MacMillan is a native of Washington, N. C., 
and was awarded the Ph.D. degree by the University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Eliason, before coming to North Carolina, was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Florida. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians made a tour 
of the lower half of Bertie County on April 29. The group met 
at the courthouse in Windsor and from that point visited the 
following places: King House, which was built in 1763 by Wil- 
liam King (the house has brick ends and is one of the few re- 
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maining houses with this type of architecture) ; Hope, built in 
1770 by Zedekiah Stone and the birthplace of Governor David 
Stone; Windsor Castle, built about 1855 and formerly the home 
of the Winston family; Rosefield, the home of John Gray, who 
acquired the property in 1729; St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
built in 18839; Shipyard landing, site of an early Indian village 
and early shipbuilding; Elmwood, a pre-Civil War plantation 
home; Avoca, the history of which dates to colonial times and 
which was originally known as Salmon Creek Plantation and 
the home of Seth Sothel, governor of North Carolina in the 1670's; 
and Scotch Hall, a plantation beautifully situated at the junction 
of the Albemarle Sound and the Roanoke River. This plantation 
dates to Governor Charles Eden’s administration, and the present 
home was built about 1835. A picnic lunch was served the group 
in the yard beside the boxwood avenue. The plantation is now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George W. Capehart, Sr., who served as 
guides on the plantation. The Bertie County Historical Associa- 
tion was host for the entire tour and for the lunch. Persons from 
Anson, Harnett, Orange, Wake, Vance, Pasquotank, Chowan, 
and Franklin counties and from Brunswick, Georgia, and Rich- 


mond, Norfolk, and Portsmouth, Virginia, took part in the tour. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians on May 12 
made a boat trip down the Cape Fear River from Fayetteville 
to Wilmington. The Daughters of the American Revolution at 
Elizabethtown served lunch on the trip down. In Wilmington a 
tour was made of the city. On May 183 the group continued the 
tour down the river to Southport and visited the old town of 
Brunswick and Orton Plantation, which was established in 1725 
by Roger Moore. Approximately forty people went on the tour, 
representing sixteen counties of the state. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has announced that 
the David Clark Everest award of $1,000 will be made for the 
best manuscript on Wisconsin economic history submitted to the 
board of award by October 1, 1951. The manuscript must be 
submitted in triplicate. 
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The American Studies Association was organized March 22,. 
1951, by a group of professors and interested individuals meet- 
ing in the Library of Congress. Persons from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Smith College, Case Institute, Johns Hopkins 
University, the University of Maryland, Rutgers University, 
the University of Wisconsin, and the Library of Congress at- 
tended the organizational meeting. A constitution was adopted, 
and the object of the association was stated as follows: “The 
object of this association shall be to encourage the study of 
American civilization. Among the specific ways in which the 
society shall attempt to achieve its object are: the improvement 
of communication across those disciplines which deal with phases 
of American civilization; the fostering of inter-disciplinary 
research and of courses and programs in American civilization.” 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces a pro- 
gram of awards for individuals to be designated American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies Scholars, to be carefully chosen from 
teachers in the humanities temporarily displaced from college and 
university faculties as a result of the defense emergency. The 
candidate must have demonstrated a high degree of scholarly at- 
tainment in one or more of the humanistic disciplines, interpreted 
in general as follows: philosophy, including the philosophy of 
science and the philosophy of law; philology, languages, litera- 
ture, and linguistics; archeology; art history and musicology 
(but not applied art or music) ; history, including the history of 
science and the history of religions; and cultural anthropology, 
including folklore. He must have the doctorate of philosophy or 
its equivalent in training and experience. His university or col- 
lege experience at the faculty level must promise, if it does not 
already demonstrate, distinction as a teacher and scholar. No 
candidate will be considered who, at the time of application, has 
an assured faculty position for 1951-1952. Appointments as 
American Council of Learned Societies Scholars are open only to 
men and women who are citizens of the United States. The sti- 
pend for an American Council of Learned Societies Scholar will 
normally be the equivalent of the salary earned by the candidate 
during the academic year 1950-1951, although in no case will it 
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exceed five thousand dollars. Application forms should be re- 
quested immediately from the Secretary for American Council 
of Learned Societies Scholars, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1210 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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